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“OR EST VENUZ QUI AUNERA”: A MEDIEVAL 
DICTUM 


In Chrétien de Troyes’ romance on Lancelot, the well-known 
Roman de la charrete, there is a striking version of the Three Days’ 
Tournament in which Lancelot reveals his complete subservience 
to Arthur’s queen, Guenevere. Professor Cross and I have discussed 
this episode in our book (Lancelot and Guenevere), and it is 
unnecessary to dwell here on its significance for any real under- 
standing of the nature of Courtly Love (amour courtois). My 
object now is to bring out a detail which is of importance in under- 
standing Chrétien’s art of composition. 

When the Tournament is announced the herald recognizes 
Lancelot, though the latter requests him not to make the fact 
known. So the herald restricts himself to the following words, 
which I quote in their context: 


“Or est venuz qui aunera! 
Or est venuz qui aunera! ” 
Ice crioit [MS C] par tot li garz, 
Et janz saillent de totes parz, 
Si li demandent que il crie, 
Cil n’est tant hardiz que le die, 
Ainz s’an va criant ce méismes. 
Et sachiez que dit fu lors primes: 
“Or est venuz qui aunera! ” 
Nostre mestre an fu li hira 
Qui a dire le nos aprist; 
Car il premieremant le dist. 


Most Romance scholars will recollect that it was Gaston Paris who 
in his fundamental article on the Charrete (Romania 12 [1883], 
480n.) said: “Il semble résulter de ce passage que Chrétien était 
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héraut d’armes. Ce nous n’a guére de sens s'il ne s’applique 4 
Vauteur lui-méme associé aux autres hérauts; il parait difficile de 
croire que ce cri ait été poussé, au temps de Chrétien, par d’autres 
que les hérauts.” This view, I may remark at once, interesting as 
it is, has not been generally accepted. In his edition of the poem 
Foerster quotes the words of Paris but comments (p. 411) on 
them as follows: “ Vielleicht geniigt es aber, blos anzunehmen, dass 
nous hier allg. ‘ wir, die jetst Lebenden, die Zeitgenossen’ bedeu- 
tet. Uebrigens diirfte das zuschauende Publikum sich an diesen 
Rufen der Herolde wohl mitbeteiligt haben.” I happen, in this 
instance, to agree with Foerster, but in doing so I am merely 
expressing on opinion; and certainly, had we only this passage to 
go by, Paris’ contrary opinion might still be valid. 

But the expression Or est venuz qui aunera has a proverbial ring 
to it which suggests that Chrétien de Troyes did not invent the ex- 
pression. All that we know is that he was the first writer of fiction 
to make of the expression a tournament ‘cry.’ As we shall see in a 
moment, the subject of the phrase, “ Now he has come who will 
measure off,” is Death,’ not primarily Lancelot, to whom the 
herald is referring and whom he wishes his listeners to identify 
with Death. I owe the suggestion for this explanation to Margery 
Ellis, A Catalogue of the Proverbs of Chrétien de Troyes, a Master’s 
dissertation accepted by the University of Chicago in 1927. Miss 
Ellis’ fascinating little study was prepared under the supervision 
of the late T. Atkinson Jenkins and is a testimony, which we should 
not forget, of the excellence of his instruction. It should be 
brought up to date and published. Meantime, I take the liberty 
of quoting one or two passages from it. 

In Miss Ellis’ Catalogue our expression is listed as No. 32. She 
has found it in Morawski’s Proverbes francais antérieurs au xv° 
siécle (Paris, 1925), and she observes (p. 38) with regard to it: 

It seems to mean “ Behold, the conqueror comes.” 

She then adds: 


It was apparently traditional at tournaments, Gaston Paris found two 
later examples of its use (Romania 16 [1887], 100, and 32 [1903], 442). 


The first, in the Recuetl de chants historiques frangais, 1, 264, as 
follows: 


1 For further definition see below Note 2. 
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“OR EST VENUZ QUI AUNERA” 


Hugue Ubriot, bien me recors 
Quant fus prevost premierement 
Que j’oi a cris et a cors 

Dire de ton avenement: 

“ Bien viegne par qui haultement 
Des or justice regnera: 

Or est venu qui l’aunera.” 


And the second, in the Moralité de Charité, a drama, in which the 
Fool? seeing Death approach—and that is the significant fact, 
which Miss Ellis failed to stress—cries out twice: * 

“Tl est venu qui aunera.” Anc. Th. fran. 111, 413. 

It must now be clear that the proper subject of Qui in the 
expression Or est venuz qui aunera* is the grim reaper himself; 
namely, Morz or Death. The Moralité preserves the original, cor- 
rect meaning. Chrétien de Troyes expected his readers to supply 
this meaning, which he assumed they knew. But what about the 
word aunera? The Tob.-Lom. Dictionary (s. v. auner) translates 
correctly “mit der Elle messen”; and it is of course Death that 
measures the space his victim is finally to occupy. Hence, properly 
rendered, the passage in the Charrete means: “ Behold! Death 
comes who will measure off your grave.” This signifies that Lance- 


* From the passages I have quoted it would appear that we are dealing 
with a dicton (dictum) rather than a proverb, the meaning of which (I 
owe the suggestion for this to Professor E. C. Armstrong) depended on the 
circumstances. In the passage on Hugue Ubriot it would be: “ Now justice 
or law will reign: he who will mete it out has come.” In Charrete and 
the Moralité it would be: “ Now Fate or Death will prevail: he who will 
mete it out has come.” As Professor Leo Spitzer reminds me, Chrétien in 
vv. 5698 ff. has himself applied it to Lancelot (5702, Cist n’aunera hui 
mes), thus giving a roguish turn to his interpretation. 

*In the Tarot playing cards the Fool regularly goes under the name of 
Matto or Mat and is the symbol of Fate. But Death is there represented 
by another card, no. 13. It should be pointed out that W. H. Willshire 
(Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and Other Cards in the British Museum, 
1867, 1, 9; 11, 143) is mistaken, as Spitzer says, in connecting Matto with 
‘ [check]-mate’ (Spanish matar) ; see REW 5401. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no doubt that the knave of clubs 
designated as “ Lancelot” on the French playing cards of about 1486 (see 
Willshire, Vol. 1 [1877], Plate XVIII) is our Lancelot of the Lake. 

“The word alne as a measure occurs as early as the Roland (Jenkins, 
2400) : 

Ne void tere ne alne ne plein piet 
Que nen i ait o Franceis o paien, 
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lot is the conquering hero, as Miss Ellis states; but Chrétien does 
not say so, he leaves his readers to draw that conclusion. 

As for Chrétien’s use of proverbs and proverbial expressions, 
Miss Ellis has this to say: 


The medieval school boy, having acquired the fundamentals of Latin 
grammar by the age of eleven, needed an easy reading text before begin- 
ning the study of Latin literature; his own teacher usually composed such 
a text, following a traditional model which included fables, folk-lore and 
proverbs, both Biblical and popular. The Fecunda Ratis, written between 
1022 and 1024 by Egbert, a “submagister” of Liége, was a particularly 
successful reader of this type. In order that the material might be pro- 
gressively difficult, the author began with single phrases and advanced 
to paragraphs of as much as twenty lines; the first 595 lines consist of 
proverbs and epigrams. If we may believe the author’s claim, he was the 
first to write down those epigrammatic sayings of the “rusticus” which 
had existed theretofore only in oral tradition. At any rate, his text seems 
to have initiated a vogue for such collections: during the next three cen- 
turies many were compiled, including popular, Latin and Biblical sayings, 
A frequent exercise in the medieval school was to translate proverbs into 
Latin verse; the pupil was first allowed two lines for his translation, but 
must then condense it into a single line. Some of the proverbs thus con- 
densed are hardly recognizable. 

About 1175 an unknown protégé of Philip of Flanders assembled a large 
number of popular proverbs, prefixed a sixain applying or explaining it, 
and concluded with the refrain “ Ce dist li vilain.” This collection [edited 
by Tobler in 1895], known as Li Proverbe au Vilain, survives in many 
manuscripts. Chrétien uses fourteen of its proverbs [not including our 
dicton]. He must have been familiar with the work, and may even have 
been associated with the author of Philip’s court at the time of its 
composition, 


Chrétien’s works contain some fifty-six proverbs—according to 
Miss Ellis. Her study confirms what Faral (Arts poétiques) had 
discovered with regard to the technique he applied to them. 

Thus Miss Ellis’ little treatise enables us to see that Chrétien 
was not employing a new procedure. He was using a common 
expression or dicton according to an established medieval prac- 
tice. Certainly there is no good reason to suppose that he himself 


5 Cf. now Lynn Thorndike, Speculum 15 (1940), 406, on the school at 
Troyes in the twelfth century. 

*I might add that it was Tobler (ZRPh. 11 [1887], 430) who first 
pointed out that the expression does not mean, as Paris thought, “ voila 
qui parcourra la lice, comme s’il aunait ou mesurait de sa lance,” but 
“ Wollenstoff seines Kleides mit der Elle messen” and then “ priigeln” 
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was a “tournament” herald.’ It appears probable that he was a 
‘cleric,’ versed in the methods of the medieval schools. In fact, 
the Christianus, canonicus Sancti Lupi, found by Vigneras in a 
charter of Troyes, dated 1173 (MP 32 [1935], 343-53), is much 
more likely to have been the Champagne poet than anyone thus far 
proposed. In any case, the meaning of the passage in Chrétien’s 
Charrete seems to me perfectly clear. 


A. NITzE 
University of Chicago 


AN EIGHTH VENJANCE ALIXANDRE 


During the past fifteen years, the Elliott Monographs have dealt 
fully with the seven known French versions of the punishment of 
the murderers of Alexander the Great. The mediaeval vogue of 
this episode is attested by its survival in twenty-four different 
manuscripts. It is consequently useful to complete the record with 
the text of an eighth version, recently discovered in the mid- 
fifteenth-century Fleur des Histoires of Jean Mansel. 

In the employ of Philip the Good, Mansel very naturally based 
his Alexander story on the adaptation prepared for the Burgundian 
ducal court by Jean Wauquelin between 1444 and 1448. Mansel is 
to be commended for reducing his Venjance Alixzandre to about 
one-ninth the length of the poem written by Jehan le Nevelon in 
the twelfth century and set to prose by Wauquelin. Incidentally, 
Wauquelin’s direct reference to the original poem is omitted by 
Mansel, so that no new evidence comes to light concerning the 
proper spelling of the name Nevelon. 

On the basis of G. de Poerck’s Introduction a la Fleur des His- 
toires de Jean Mansel (Ghent, 1936), the Mansel Venjance would 
exist only in manuscript 6361 (fonds frangais) of the Bibliothéque 


‘beat up.’ A third passage referring to auner from the Roman de Ham 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Chrétien. 
™In Yvain 2204, Chrétien again refers to a herald: 
nes li hera 
Qui des vaillanz crie le ban; 
on this see Foerster’s note (p. 300) and Huon de Mery, Tornoiement de 
VAntechrist (ed. Tarbé, 1851), pp. 68, 69, and 70. 
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Nationale. While mentioning the episode merely by title and 
without comment of any sort, de Poerck describes the other Mansel 
manuscripts in such a way as to exclude the Venjance from all 
except Mazarine 1562, Chantilly 730, and Bibliothéque Nationale 
(fonds francais) 679-80. Photostats and correspondence (inter- 
rupted, to be sure, by the war) indicate beyond fair doubt that 
neither these manuscripts nor Brussels 9231 have included the 
Venjance chapter. 

The text given below is contained in the last chapter of Part V 
of the first volume of the Fleurs des Histoires (fols. 420a-421d). 
At the end of each paragraph, the corresponding sections in Wau- 
quelin are given according to the numbering in Elliott Monograph 
34 (pp. 59-75). In so short an excerpt, it is not possible from read- 
ings to determine the particular Wauquelin manuscript consulted 
by Mansel, nor are dialectal considerations of any assistance. 

Concerning Mansel’s language and style, it should be observed 
that even the few years which separate his adaptation from Wau- 
quelin reflect a tendency toward modernization which is not with- 
out elegance. Certain similes and other details which lend color 
even to the ponderous awkwardness in Wauquelin’s narrative are 
no longer in evidence. Mansel is not interested in the engines of war 
so carefully enumerated by Wauquelin in §§11-12, nor does he 
trouble himself about comparisons with the beste mue que on 
ochist en son estable (13), ceulx qui font le poirier (16), the tra- 
ditional chine qui chante devant sa mort (21), or the boiling of the 
faulz monnotter (23). Mansel no longer cares about the many times 
Candasse and Alexander had enjoyed grant societé et compaigne 
en aucuns secrez lieux (3), nor is he concerned with the stones and 
flowers which Florent and Dan Clin chop away from each other’s 
armor (32). The bronze ox in which the traitors are finally pun- 
ished is equipped, according to Mansel, only with pointes de fer 
agties, whereas Wauquelin is careful to say that these instruments 
of torture are brocques de fer a maniere dallennes (41). On the 
other hand, the traitors seek sanctuary, according to Wauquelin, in 
a simple temple, whereas Mansel calls this a temple a garand (40). 
Wauquelin specifies that Alexander’s avengers hurl the bodies of 
prisoners back into Rocheflour by an engien que on appelle une 
perrierre, while Mansel is satisfied with a mere coullart (19). As 
an aid to torture, Wauquelin talks of mouisses que on appelle ez 
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(42), which becomes mere mousches at the hands of Mansel: a 
point of interest in connection with the disappearance of OFr. 
ez (Lat. apis) as discussed by Gilliéron (Généalogte des mots qui 
désignent Vabeille) and with present-day regional use of mouche 
a miel for abeille (cf. the chart for this word in the Atlas Lin- 
guistique). Lastly, where Wauquelin uses the familiar mediaeval 
locution en ralla chascun a sa cascune (43), Mansel substitutes the 
more modern (but less colorful) phrase s’en ralerent chascun en 


son lieu. 

While it is to be presumed that Mansel wrote in a northern dia- 
lect, the manuscript utilized below shows but few regional spellings: 
the feminine pronoun le 6, acompaignie 7, saige 10, dommaige 22, 
garentir 29, aproga 31, renderoit 33, 35, chair 41. Mansel avoids 
the conjunction part que (= ‘ot que’) 11, but introduces par si 
que (33) in the sense of ‘si.’ 


La royne Candasse, acertenee de la mort Alixandre et comment Anti- 
pater et ses enfans l’eurent empoisonné, elle fut tant dolante que plus ne 
pouoit. Et dist l’istore que ceste royne eult eu ung filz de Alixandre (fol. 
420b). Le fils eult a nom Alior; beau damoisel fut, fort et hardy. (3) 

Sa mere l’appella et lui dist une fois comment il estoit filz du roy Alix- 
andre qui fut le plus noble roy du monde; en le enortant qu’il voulzist 
sa mort venger et moustrer qu’il estoit de son sang yssus. L/’enfant 
respondit qu’il estoit prest de faire tout ce qu’elle lui vouldroit com- 
mander. (4) 

La royne doncques, veant comment les barons du roy Alixandre se 
entrebatoient, se proposa que elle en rapaiseroit aucuns, comme elle fist; 
car elle rapaisa Ptholomer et Aristé qui eurent esmeu une grosse guerre 
l’un contre l’autre, et fist tant que tous deux vindrent en son ayde chascun 
a .Xxx.™ combatans. Puis fist encores qu’elle eult en son ayde Danchus 
et Anthiocus qui lui menerent chascun .xxx. mille hommes. Elle eult ossi 
Lichanor et Philotas, qui eurent en leur compaignie pres de cinquante 
mille hommes. (5) 

Quant la royne Candasse Cleophis veit le noble secours que iceulx lui 
eurent admené, grant joye eult a son cuer. Elle eult ensemble toute sa 
compaignie assemblee et le charga a son filz Alior. Puis le mist en la garde 
des barons dessus nommez, qui en eurent grant feste, pour ce que oncques 
chose ne ressembla mieulx a aultre qu’il ressembloit Alixandre son 
pere. (6) 

Quant tout leur appareil fut prest de mouvoir, la royne, acompaignie de 
ses aultre filz, admonnesta (fol. 420c) moult iceulx barons qu’ilz se 
voulzissent employer a venger la mort de leur noble roy. Ilz lui respon- 
dirent que ce feroient ilz voulentiers, puis se mirent au chemin. Et tant 
errerent qu’ilz entrerent en la terre de Antipater, et commencerent a coure 
en pays et a ardoir et pillier villes et fortresses. (7-9) 
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Pour lesquelles nouvelles Antipater fut moult esbahy et dolans. Ses 
enfans manda et tout son pouoir, et fist fortiffier sa principalle cité que 
on nommoit Rocheflour pour soy retraire se besoing en avoit, et se fist 
tresbien garnir de vivres et de tous habillemens de guerre. Entre ses filz 
en y eult ung nommé Florent, qui fut le plus saige et le plus vaillant des 
aultres, auquel Antipater bailla la conduite de tout son ost. Puis se 
mirent aux champs pour rencontrer leurs ennemis. (10-12) 

Maint rencontre et mainte escarmuche eurent les ungs aux autrez a 
grant perte. Mais finablement il convint Florent retraire dedens Roche- 
flour, en laquelle cité Alior les assiega de toutes pars. Ses engiens appa- 
reilla pour les assaillir et y fist maint dommages, puis se prindrent a 
remplir les fossez pour entrer dedens. Quant ceulx de la cité veirent ce, 
ilz se mirent tous en armes, aimans mieulx a morir sur les champs que 
dedens la cité. Puis issirent sur leurs ennemis et les envayrent tresaigre- 
ment. Mais ce fut a leur grant dommage, car ilz y perdirent grant partie 
de leurs hommes, car mesmes Florent y fut tresgriefment navrez et (fol. 
420d) se y fut prins ung nommé Cassandam qui cuida avoir rué jus 
Danchus; mais il ne peut, ains l’attaint Danchus si durement en son escu 
d’un espieu fort et roide qu’il le rua par terre les jambes levees et fut prins 
et retenus. (12-16) 

Aprés ceste desconfiture, les barons de l’ost se mirent ensemble a con- 
seil pour savoir de quelle mort ilz feroient morir Cassandan, pour ce 
qwilz furent advertis que ce fut cellui qui porta le venin en Babillonne 
dont Alixandre morut: si que pour vengance de ce meffait ilz le firent 
desvestir tout nud et le lyerent de chaines de fer a une estache, puis le 
firent tourner au feu comme ung chappon, et en ce point le firent morir. 
Et puis ilz prindrent son corps ainsi rosti et le mirent en ung coullart 
avecques aulcuns chevaliers qu’ilz eurent prins et les firent jecter en la cité, 
dont ceulx de dedens furent fortment espantez; car par ce congnurent 
ilz que en leurs ennemis ne trouveroient aucune mercy. (18-19) 

En celle cité de Rocheflour si estoit venus en l’ayde de Antipater le roy 
de Honguerie, qui estoit son parent, et ung aultre grant baron nommé 
Tesson, nepveu de Florent. Et avoient admené .xxx.™ Hongrois. Ceulx 
yssirent ung jour sur leurs ennemis en tresbonne ordonnance, et les 
assaillirent par tresgrant fierté. Mais ce fut a leur tresgrant dommaige, 
car tous deux y furent prins et leurs hommes mis a desconfiture. Quant 
la bataille fut passee, les barons de l’ost fist[re]nt prendre le roy de (fol. 
42la) Honguerie et le firent boullir en une chaudiere sur le feu, la ou il 
fina sa vie a grant misere. Puis firent Tesson derompre a quatre chevaulx. 
Tous les aultres prisonniers, de quelque estat qu’ilz feussent, firent pendre 
au plus pres de la cité ou despit de ceulx de dedens. (20-23) 

Au chief de trois mois aprés celle desconfiture, ceulx de l’ost, veans que 
par une riviere ceulx de dedens pouoient aler et venir jusques a la mer et 
admener vivres et aultres biens, firent faire ung grant pont au travers 
de celle riviere, et firent tendre bonnes chaines de fer si qu’il n’estoit nef 
qui par la peust passer. Ainsi doncques par ce moyen la moitié de l’ost 
passa la riviere et fut la cité advironnee tout entour. (24-25) 
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Lors furent en grant soussy ceulx de dedens et veirent bien que ilz furent 
venus a leur fin. Mainte plainte y fut faicte et maint gemissement. Mais 
Florent, qui ne cessoit de ses hommes reconforter, fist une fois armer de 
ses gens les plus fors et les plus rades, et s’en issy si soudainement que 
ceulx de l’ost ne s’en donnerent garde jusques qu’ilz furent venus sur 
eulx. A ce costé faisoit lors Aristé le guet, lequel pour ses hommes 
garentir s’enforga de tout son pouoir et rebouta ses ennemis. Mais si avant 
se bouta qu’il y fut prins et menez dedens la cité, dont Antipater eult grant 
joye. (26-29) 

Or advint que Florent, qui eult prins si bon prisonnier, ne fut pas 
content, ains se lanca plus avant contre ses ennemis, qui (fol. 4216) 
estoient ja presque tous en armes. Contre lui vint Ptholomer assez fiere- 
ment, mais Florent l’ataint si durement qu’il le porta par terre griefment 
navré, si qu’il le convint reporter en sa tente. Danchus, qui trop en eult 
grant dueil, s’aproca de Florent et de leurs espees s’entredonnerent si 
grans cops qu’il sembloit qu’ilz se deussent entretiier a chascun cop, car 
tous deux furent fors et vaillans. Mais finablement Danchus hasta Flor- 
ent de si pres que, voulzist Florent ou non, il le porta par terre et le print 
prisonnier. (30-32) 

Aprés la prinse de Florent tous ses hommes s’en fuirent en la cité. Ne 
tarda gueres aprés que Antipator envoya quatre de ses barons en ]’ost pour 
demander Florent par si qu’il leur renderoit Aristé. Tant fut parlé de 
ceste besongne que tous deux furent delivrez a leurs gens. (33-34) 

Puis fist Antipater parler de la paix, mais Alior et son conseil ne s’i 
vouldrent consentir, si non que Antipater se meist en la voulenté du dit 
Alior et tous leurs biens; dont Antipater ne fut pas content, ains dist par 
grant ire que aingois moroient il tous en la paine et lui et les siens qu’il 
s’accordast a une telle paix, et que ja a ung bastard filz de bastard il ne se 
renderoit par telle condicion. (35) 

Pour laquelle responce Alior jura par tous ses dieux que jamais paix 
n’en seroit faite jusques qu’il avroit occis Antipater et tous ceulx qui con- 
sentans furent de la mort du noble roy Alixandre son pere. Et lors en la 
presence des ambassadeurs, Alior donna a ung sien frere la cité de Anti- 
pater, et les avoirs (fol. 421lc) d’icelle donna il aux barons de son ost. 
Pour ceste responce s’en retournerent les ambassadeurs en la cité tous 
confus et esbahis, et reciterent a Antipater tout ce qu’ilz eurent veu et 
oy. (35-36) 

De lors en avant, ilz se ordonnerent a bien deffendre leur cité. De 
Yautre part, ceulx de dehors firent crier a l’assault et se prindrent a 
remplir les fossez, a traire, a jecter et a assailir par si grant force qu’il 
n’y eult si hardi en la cité qui osast la teste metre aux cresteaulx. Toutes- 
voies, ceulx de dedens se deffendirent si vaillamment qu’ilz ne furent pas 
emportez de tel assault ne du second. (37-39) 

Mais finablement ilz se trouverent si las et si oppressez qu’ilz furent 
emportez d’assault et furent illec mis a mort, hommes, femmes et enfans, 
qui furent trouvez durant la fureur de leurs ennemis. Antipater et ses 
enfans se deffendirent longuement, puis s’en fuirent a ung temple a garand, 
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ouquel ilz furent prins et mis en prison, jusques ad ce que Alior avroit 
conclut de quelle mort il les feroit morir. (39-40) 

Or fut la conclusion telle que Antipater fut jugiés a estre mis en ung 
boef d’arain tout plain de pointes de fer agiies pour lui derompre toute sa 
chair. Encores desoubz le boef, qui ne cessoit de soy mouvoir par ung 
engien qui y fut fait, firent ilz faire ung tresgrant feu, et fina ilec sa vie 
povrement le maleureux Antipater. (41) 

Aucuns en y eult qui furent tous vifz escorchiés, puis furent oings de 
miel et mis aux mousches. Aucuns en y eult qui furent pendus et occis par 
(fol. 421d) divers tourmens, tant que en moins de deux ans tous les con- 
sentans de la mort du roy Alixandre si furent destruis si que ung seul 
n’en eschappa. (42) 

Aprés laquelle destruction le roy Alior paia et contenta tresbien tous 
les barons qui l’eurent servy et leur offry a tousjours mais son corps et sa 
puissance; puis s’en ralerent chascun en son lieu. Et treuve l’en par les 
istores que en plus peu de .xmm. ans tous les barons du roy Alixandre 
furent mors et occis par batailles et par sedicions, par la grant envie qu’ilz 
eulrent les ungs aux aultres, qui fut une chose de tresmauvais exemple. 
Ainsi finit listore du trespuissant roy Alixandre. (43-44) 


Epwarp B. Ham 
Yale University 


OLD FRENCH ASSIET 


The Old French dictionary of Tobler-Lommatzsch records one 
example of assiet (noun, masc.) but refrains from giving a defi- 
nition of it, and merely reproduces the passage (3 verses) from 
the fabliau La Veuve? in which it occurs. Let us cite at greater 
length the passage from Scheler’s text (A) : 


77 Et puis me vint en mon avis, ; 
Mais je le conte mult envis, 
Chaiens venoit .1. colenbiaus, 
Ki mult estoit et gens et biaus, 
Ki s’aseioit dedens mon soing, 

82 Et cest assiet refaisoit soing, 
Mais ne sai que ce senefie. 


Scheler’s interpretation of verse 82 (op. cit., p. 339) is repeated 


2 Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzésisches Wérterbuch, Berlin, 1925-, 1, 595b. 
*As published by A. Scheler, Trouvéres belges du xue au xive siécle, 
Bruxelles, 1876, 1, 225f. Scheler’s text is that of ms. Turin LV 32 which 
we shall call A. 
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by Tob.-Lom.: “ Et cette circonstance me donnait également 4 
réfléchir,” but is accepted only with reserve as is shown by the 
question mark placed after it. Scheler says of assiet: “ subst. 
verbal de asseoir, donc action de s’asseoir.”* An objection to 
Scheler’s interpretation is that assiet, which he considers to be 
subject of refaisoit, is not in the nominative case, for the text (ms. 
A) which he publishes adheres rigorously elsewhere to the old 
two-case system. 

The variants of a second manuscript (B) * will help us clear 
up these difficulties and explain assiet. The verses in B, corre- 
sponding to 81-82 of Scheler’s text (A) read: 


Si m’avaloit ens en mon sain, 
Si refaisoit cel aisié sain. 


where aisié appears as object of refaisoit and sain seems to repre- 
sent SANUM. But B contains a passage not found in A in which 
assté (assiet) occurs a second time. It comes just before verses 
77-83 (cf. above) and is, as we shall see, essential to the sense: 


Je songai vos estiés vestis 

D’une grant cote a caperon, 
En vo main teniés .1. peron. 
Si abatiés tout cel assié. 


The spelling atsté in ms. B indicates that the word cannot be 
related to asseoir as Scheler supposed. In reality aisié (assiet, 
assté) is to be identified with the aissié (atsié) ‘ Bretterwand ’ of 
Tobler-Lommatzsch (I, 262b) which lists two passages in support 
of the meaning. The form cited from La Violette (v. 637) is 
aisié and the context leaves no doubt that the sense is, as the recent 
editor Mr. Buffum indicates, ‘cloison, porte.’* In the passage 


* Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil général des fabliaux, m1, 197 f., repro- 
duce Scheler’s text of La Veuve. In their glossary, v1, 287, assiet is defined 
as ‘action de se poser.’ 

* Bibl. Nat. fonds frang. 2168. The variants are given in Mont. et Rayn. 
op. cit., 1, 197. Ms. B. is often quite different from A, and according to 
J. Bédier (Les fabliauz, Paris, 1893, 459) is in many places superior to it. 

5 Le Roman de la Violette ou de Gerart de Nevers par Gerbert de Mon- 
treuil, ed. D. L. Buffum(SATF), 1928, p. 309. The scribe of ms. A which 
contains aisié continually confuses s and ss; cf. p. xxx. L’aisié of ms. A 
(xrv c) has as variants in the other mss.: le mur (ms. B, x11 c.), ’'uiz (ms. 
C, xtve.), Vaiz (ms. D, xve.). 
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from Jehan de Tuim, cited by Tob.-Lom., les aissiés des tours 
evidently means the ‘ walls of the towers.’ 

The meaning ‘wall (of boards)’ fits the passages from La 
Veuve cited above, which may be explained as follows: The widow, 
who is addressing her dead husband, had had, before his death, 
a series of dreams which she now interprets in retrospect, as having 
been portents of his approaching end. She had seen her husband 
wearing a hood, with a stone (peron) in his hand destroying the 
house wall (cel assié) and then she saw a dove, symbol of love, 
come down and repair the damage: Et cest assiet refaisoit soing. 
A (Si refaisoit cel aisté sain. B) If the widow says (v. 83) “ Mais 
ne sai que ce senefie,” nevertheless the symbol of the dream soon 
becomes evident (vv. 85f.): the ruin wrought by the husband’s 
death is to be repaired by her remarriage. 

Gautier Le Leu, author of La Veuve, uses this same word 
(asciet) in two other passages of his fabliaux, not listed in the 
Old French dictionaries, in which the sense ‘wall (of boards)’ is 
entirely acceptable. In Del fol vilain® a box has been placed for 


safe keeping 
256 En le huge dalés l’asciet. 


Asciet occurs again in Del sot chevalier in an unedited verse of the 
Middleton ms., unknown to past editors of this fabliau, and to be 
inserted after verse 306 of the printed versions.’ The sot chevalier 
has just hurled a manefle, an iron tool, across the room. It hits 
a sleeping man and caroms off to strike against l’asciet (the wall) : 


Que d’autre port en l’asciet busce. 


Mr. Buffum, in the glossary to his edition of La Violette, after 
translating aisié as ‘cloison, porte,’ adds “littéralement: petite 
planche.” Mme Rita Lajeune adopts Mr. Buffum’s ‘ petite planche ’ 
in her explanation of one of the passages from La Veuve (Si 
abatiés tout cel assié) and of the verse cited above from Del fol 
vilain.® She believes that our word has the same sense as aisson 


° Cf. RR., xv, 1924, p. 37, v. 256. 

™ Cf. Mont. et Rayn., op. cit., 1, 220f. The passage in the Middleton ms. 
is found on folio 343 recto; cf. Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Report of the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, Hereford, 1911, p. 233 f. 

® Moyen Age, 1937, 6-7. 
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(esson), “la petite poutre sur laquelle on pose le pétrin afin qu’il 
ne touche pas directement le sol.” ® She then identifies our word 
aissié (assié, aisié, asciet, the forms which she knew) with the aisset 
‘petite planche’ of which Godefroy gives a single example from a 
late xIv century text, in which the meaning, however, is not 
entirely clear from the context. 

All these words are derivatives of L. azis™ ‘board, plank’: 
aisson < *axonem, aisset < *azxittum, but our word aissié (atsié, 
assié, assiet, asciet) is formed on axis with suffix -atus which actively 
combined with nouns to form adjectives during the V. L. period. 
The suffix -atus had a sense of ‘ possessing, containing’ and fre- 
quently indicated the material of which a thing is made.* An 
adjective *aratus would have meant ‘made up of boards, and 
applied to a wall, ultimately came to stand independently for a ‘ wall 
made up of boards.’ (ais or aisses). Du Cange (cf. assis) notes in 
the Lombard Laws (7%th-8th c.) an expression sepes assiata which he 
explains: “sepes assiata, videtur esse illa quae ex asseribus, seu 
tabulis sectilibus conficitur ”—or a ‘fence made of boards.’ Here 
assiatus -a doubtless represents a vernacular form derived from 
*azatus, which has been Latinized with assis, variant of azis, as 
base. Exact analogies of the evolution *aratum > aissié (aisté, assié, 
assiet, asciet) may be seen in plancatum * > O. F. planchié (plan- 
ciet, plankiet) ‘salle planchéiée, fenil,” and tabulatum which, if 
it has left no traces in French, is well represented in other Romance 
languages: Ital. tavolato ‘roof of boards, wall made of panels’; 
numerous Italian patois forms meaning ‘ hay-loft of boards’; Span. 
tablado, Cat. taulat ‘ scaffolding or frame-work of boards’; Port. 
taboado ‘assemblage of boards,’ etc.'* Aissié, aisié, assté, assiet, 


®* The word is a hapaz; cf. Tob.-Lom. 1, 263. 

10 Avis is a variant Latin form of assis. The latter has maintained itself 
in Italy, whereas awis is the basis for numerous French derivatives; cf. 
W. v. Wartburg, FEW, 1, 160b. 

11 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, m1, p. 565; Nyrop, Grammaire, I, p. 
101. 

12Du Cange defines plancatum: tabulatum, asserum compages (plan- 
cher), domus ipsa plancis instructa et constructa, cella superior (chambre 
haute). 

18 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, REW, 8515; Du Cange tabulatum: tabulatum muro- 
rum (entablement) ; tabulata, aedicula tabulis compacta. 
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asciet ‘ wall of boards’ (< *axatum), are orthographical or dialectal 
variants of the same word found in different mss.** 

The artcle assiet in Tob.-Lom. should then be included under 
aissié ‘ Bretterwand,’ and the additional examples, cited in our 
article, should be listed there. We can localize the Old French 
derivatives of *axvatwm in the extreme N. E.: Jehan de Tuim and 
Gautier Le Leu (Belgian Hainaut), Gerbert de Montreuil (Mon- 
treuil-sur-mer and Ponthieu). In the modern patois, traces of 
*azatus appear in Guernsey: aissaeure ‘cloison de planches’; 
Niévre: lest ‘fenil au-dessus de l’écurie’; La Hague (Manche) : 
atieiet ‘dressoir composé de différents ais pour mettre les 
assiettes.’ 


H. Livinestron 
Bowdoin College 


THE SILK FACTORY IN CHRESTIEN DE TROYES’ 
YVAIN 


The passage of the silk-factory in the episode of the Chastel de 
Pesme Aventure in Yvain (ll. 5191-5337), which contrasts 


sharply with the rest of the episode and seems relatively “ real- 
istic,” has usually been considered * as affording a glimpse of medi- 


14 Aissié is the normal development of *azatum. Aisié appears in ms. A 
of La Violette and in ms. B of La Veuve where the scribes continually con- 
fuse s and ss, In assié, assiet, asciet, etymological ai appears as a, a dia- 
lectal feature in the mss. in which they occur, and in assiet, asciet, the 
conservation of final unsupported ¢ is a common trait in the mss. in which 
they are found, especially the Middleton ms. Note that assiet of ms. A of 
La Veuve (verse 82) has as variant aisié in ms. B. Our word is found 
twice in rhyme, in each case with the p. part. of laissier-lawatus: aissié: 
laissié (ms. B of La Veuve) and lasciet: l’asciet (Middleton ms. of Del 
fol vilain). The forms without -t: aissié, aisié, assié in three manuscripts 
in which -ittum > -et regularly, show that the etymon cannot be *azit- 
tum ‘little board,’ as supposed evidently by Mr. Buffum and Mme 
Lejeune. 

Wartburg, FEW.., 1, 160-161. 

1Cf. W. Férster, in the introduction to his edition of Cligés (Halle, 
1884), p. xiv; R. Zenker, Yvainstudien (Halle, 1921; ZRPh. Beiheft 50), 
pp. 301-305; G. Cohen, Chrestien de Troyes et son cuvre (Paris, 1932), 
pp. 340-342. For a discussion of the monetary wages mentioned and a reso- 
lution of the problem involved, cf. Férster’s note to 11. 5311, 5312 in his 
edition of Yvain (Halle, 1887). 
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aeval industrial conditions in Northern France, of a workshop in 
which three hundred women are engaged in manufacturing silk and 
silken goods, under intolerable living conditions and at miserable 
wages,” and victimized by a cheating superior. This passage, 
together with one from Perceval, has even been cited as evidence for 
the existence in twelfth-century France of a rising silk-industry, 
with huge sweat-shops, in a manner anticipatory of modern 
developments.® 

So far as the description of living conditions and current wages 
is concerned, this is doubtless true; that mediaeval workers, especi- 
ally women, were the victims of great exploitation by the then 
nascent capitalism is well known; * in 1279, conditions had become 
so bad that there was a revolt of textile workers in Paris. Certain 
other factors, however, lead us to suggest that we must recognize 
still another element in Chrestien’s silk-factory episode: the deriva- 
tion of the silk-factory theme from Sicilian or Oriental sources. 

In the first place, the picture which Chrestien paints, of a great 
workshop employing three hundred women at once, had no parallel 
in the French industrial system of his time. The central workshop 
system was known in antiquity, but had disappeared from the West 
during the Middle Ages.’ During this period, the method of 
employment which prevailed in the textile industry was that of 
farming out hand-work to the employés, who then performed the 
necessary operations at home.® It was by means of this system, and 
by forbidding the individual workers to contract directly with con- 
sumers, that the mercers established a stringent monopoly upon 
the distribution of work and forced the textile workers into com- 
plete economic dependence. Even the man who is usually credited 
with having been the first to develop the central workshop system 


2 The introduction of the element of monetary wages is of course wholly 
out of keeping with the women’s status as prisoner-slaves in a half magical 
castle, and suggests derivation from contemporary conditions. 

*¥F. Michel, Recherches sur le commerce, la fabrication et Vusage des 
étoffes de soie (Paris, 1852), p. 91 f. 

‘Cf. E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l'industrie en 
France avant 1789 (Paris, 1900), 1, 314, 315, 320, 459. 

5N. B. Gras, Industrial Evolution (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 78, 79. 

* Gras, op. cit., p. 39; Levasseur, op. cit., 1, 459; G. Fagniez, Etudes sur 
Vindustrie et les classes industrielles & Paris au XIII¢ et au XIV siécle 
(Paris, 1877), p. 80. 
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to some extent in Western Europe, Jehan Boinebroke of Douai (fl. 
ca. 1270-1300, a century after Chrestien’s time) used his workshop 
more as a central distributing point than for the actual performance 
of the work.” Moreover, the scale upon which Chrestien describes 
the factory in Yvain as being established would be large even for 
the present time, and far beyond anything that could have existed 
in the twelfth century. Even in 1300, the number of persons 
employed in the silk-industry is put at 39 women and 4 men.® 
Prison life (which is of course suggested as a possibility by the 
general background of Chrestien’s episode) is excluded as a pos- 
sible source by the fact that, up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, prison life in France (except in the galéres) was one of 
enforced idleness, not forced labor.® 

Furthermore, the manufacture of silk as a large-scale or even 
medium-sized industry was quite unknown in France at Chres- 
tien’s time. Silk and silken goods were a great rarity in the West 
during the Middle Ages, and were among the type of goods 
imported from the East as a luxury; 7° the only type of work done 
in France on silk was that of of re-working the material in worn- 
out goods, to re-use the precious thread, and this occupation could 
employ only relatively few workers (cf. the figures given above for 
1300). The first introduction into France of large-scale manu- 
facture of silk took place at Lyons in 1466,7? soon followed by 
similar establishments at Tours in 1470 and at Vitré in 1476. The 
silk-industry had previously spread throughout Italy from Lucca 
(as a consequence of the scattering of the Lucchese weavers by 
Castruccio Castracane’s defeat of the Guelphs in 1314 **), whither 
it had been brought from Sicily around the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 
At Chrestien’s time, the only places where silk-manufacture was 


7 Gras, op. cit., p. 40. 

® Fagniez, op. cit., p. 18. 

*U. S. Department of Labor: Convict labor (Washington, 1886), II, 
418. 

10 Levasseur, op. cit., 1, 415; Michel, op. cit., 94; A. Doren, Italienische 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1934), pp. 133, 371. 

11 Levasseur, op. cit., I, 415. 

12 Michel, op. cit., 11, 270. 

18 Michel, op. cit., 87; Doren, op. cit., p. 495; R. Davidsohn, Geschichte 
von Florenz (Berlin, 1896-1927), tv, 2, pp. 74, 75. 
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carried on were Sicily and the Mussulman Orient. We find that in 
Sicily, the industry was carried on in a part of the king’s palace, 
in a workshop under royal auspices; in 1221, Frederick II handed 
over to the Jews the monopoly of this industry, which had pre- 
viously been a royal prerogative.** This institution is considered by 
most historians to be a continuation of the same type of under- 
taking established by the Mussulman predecessors of the Norman 
kings in Sicily; *° there is evidence for the manufacture of silk 
cloth in Sicily as early as the end of the tenth or the beginning of 
the eleventh century.** Of especial interest is the fact that in the 
palace workshops in the Moslem world, the superintendent was a 
figure of considerable importance in the king’s retinue (cf. the surly 
and domineering portier in Yvain),* and particularly the fact 
that in these workshops, there were Frankish Christian girls kept as 
captives and forced to work as slaves manufacturing silk.** 

In the Moslem and Sicilian courts, therefore, we find a type of 
establishment devoted to the manufacture of silk which is con- 
siderably closer to the silk-factory in Yvain than anything that 
could have existed in the France of Chrestien’s times: a central 
workshop, operated as an adjunct to a palace, in which the seam- 
stresses were treated as slaves, and in which certain of the women 
were actually captives from Christian lands, and tyrannized over 
by an official of the palace. 

Although direct evidence for Chrestien’s having utilized this 
source is of course not at hand, there are at least three channels 
through which he might easily have heard of the Sicilian and Mos- 
lem silk-factories and introduced a similar establishment into his 
imaginary castle: from Crusaders returning home from Eastern 
lands; from stories of Sicily and its conquest by the Normans, a 
relatively recent happening; or from traders coming to the fairs of 


%* Doren, op. cit., p. 448. 

18 Michel, op. cit., pp. 73, 74; F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination 
normande en Italie et en Sicile (Paris, 1907), m1, 703. The Sicilian word 
careri “ silk-weaver” is a loan-word from Arabic hariri “ silk-weaver ”; 
Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia (Firenze, 1854-1872), m1, 2, pp. 
800 ff. 

16 Amari, op. cit., 11, 448 ff. 

17In the Arabic writer Ebn-Kaldoun, referred by Amari, Journal 
Asiatique, series IV, vol. vit, 215. 

18 Michel, op. cit., p. 76, fn. 3, with references to the Arabic writer 
Ibn-Djobair. 
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Champagne or to other parts of France, and bringing tales of the 
origin of the silk goods along with their wares. 

In view of the correspondence pointed out above, therefore, it 
seems advisable to analyze the episode of the silk-factory in Yvain 
into four main elements: the general background ?® (the castle— 
possibly a reflection of the Celtic legend of the kingdom of the 
dead, from which no man may come forth alive *°—the women 
prisoners, and their oppressor who is killed by Yvain) ; the Mino- 
taur-like element of the tribute of thirty maidens yearly by the 
king of the Ile as Puceles,?* and the half-human monsters with 
whom all comers must fight; the main structure of the silk-manu- 
facturing establishment itself, of Sicilian-Moslem origin ; 7? and the 
details of the miserable living conditions, low wages, and oppression 
of the workers, borrowed from contemporary conditions in the 
textile industry. 


Ropert A. Hatt, Jr. 
Brown University 


THE CONCLUSION OF VOLTAIRE’S POEME SUR LE 
DESASTRE DE LISBONNE 


Five years ago, in his biography of Voltaire, Mr. Alfred Noyes 
took Lord Morley vigorously to task for his pessimistic interpreta- 


Cf. J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Géttingen and 
Baltimore, 1923), m, 80. 

2° Cf. Zenker, op. cit., p. 301 ff.; G. Paris, Romania, x11 (1883), 510 ff. 

21 Cf, Zenker, loc. cit. 

22 A valuable confirmatory parallel has been pointed out to me by Prof. 
L. Spitzer: the mention in an Old Spanish ballad (S. Griswold Morley, 
Spanish Ballads, no, 39) of three hundred ladies in Dofia Alda’s retinue, 
of whom one hundred are spinning gold thread and another hundred are 
weaving delicate cloth (cendal). Although the ballad itself purports to 
describe a French court of Carolingian times, its Spanish prototype and 
activities carried on therein would of course have been open to influence 
from the Mussulman world. 

1 Alfred Noyes, Voltaire, N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 1936. These pages of 
the first (1936) edition (pp. 464-70) appear unchanged in the third, 
London, Faber and Faber, 1939 (pp. 462-68). This later edition, says Mr. 
Noyes, had in turn been reprinted “ unaltered from that of the second edi- 
tion which the former publishers withdrew from circulation, by order of 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy See, in June, 1938.” (Ibid., p. xi.) 
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tion of the famous Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne (1756) 
and, as evidence, quoted the concluding lines of the poem, which 
ends by giving emphasis to the more optimistic note of “l’espé- 
rance.”* Says Mr. Noyes: “ Hope, not fear, is here the last word.” * 
After several further pages of discussion tending to show the rela- 
tive orthodoxy of Voltaire’s poem, Mr. Noyes concludes: “ It is one 
of the sincerest pieces of work that Voltaire ever wrote.” ° 
Voltaire was undoubtedly deeply moved by the tragedy of human 
suffering caused by the Lisbon earthquake. He expressed this 
feeling in lines that are generally vigorous, expressive, and them- 
selves deeply moving. But Voltaire’s fundamental sincerity in 
presenting the problem of Evil and human misery in the world 
does not extend to the all-important conclusion of which Mr. Noyes 
makes so much. This fact is clearly shown by Voltaire’s own 
correspondence quoted by the present writer in an article in this 
review over ten years ago.® There is no question but that Voltaire 
was attacking, as openly as he dared, the doctrine of Providence." 
Rousseau had no doubt about this, as is evident from his long letter 
of refutation addressed to the author under date of August 18, 
1756, and itself known as “ Lettre sur la Providence.” * Through 
the winter of 1756, Voltaire was seeking counsel of his friends 
about his poem, heeding their criticisms up to a certain point, 
adding a whole new conclusion with emphasis upon hope, endeavor- 


*John Morley, Voltaire (1872), London, Macmillan, 1913, pp. 283-85. 
The text in its present form dates from 1885. Mr. Noyes, in quoting Lord 
Morley, has omitted, without indication, a significant passage essential to 
an understanding of his real thought. 

* Voltaire, @uvres complétes, Moland ed., rx, 478. 

* Noyes, op. cit. (ed. of 1936), p. 466. 

5 Tbid., p. 470. 

*George R. Havens, “ Voltaire’s Pessimistic Revision of the Conclu- 
sion of his Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne,” MIN., xt1v (1929), 489-92. 

7 As early as December 7, 1755, Du Pan wrote to Mme Freudenreich 
about Voltaire’s poem on Lisbon: “ Les dévots diront qu’il blime la Provi- 
dence, je ne sais s'il publiera cette piéce.” (MSS. Du Pap, v, ff. 38 and 
verso, Bibliothéque publique et universitaire de Geneve.) Later Du Pan 
wrote categorically, if crudely, to Freudenreich: “Je n’ai pas vu ses vers 
sur Lisbonne, mais je sais qu’aprés la ruine de cette ville, le Prof. Vernet 
étant allé & St- Jean [Les Délices], Voltaire lui dit, eh bien, Mr le Pro- 
fesseur, de cette affaire la Providence en a dans le cul; voila son texte.” 
(Ibid., March 7-8, 1756.) 

8 J.-J. Rousseau, Correspondance générale, Paris, Colin, mr (1924), 303-24. 
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ing in short to suggest the essentials of his thought, while avoiding 
serious trouble and appeasing, if possible, what he called “les 
cerbéres” ® of theology. At the end, he was afraid even that he 
might have gone too far in the direction of conservatism: “Je n’ai 
peur que d’étre trop orthodoxe, parce que cela ne me sied pas.” *° 

Several newly-revealed letters of Voltaire to his publisher, Ga- 
briel Cramer of Geneva, throw further light on this important 
question of Voltaire’s real attitude in this poem. “ Les copies qui 
ont couru,” writes Voltaire, “ont révolté malgré le beau mot 
@espérer que vous avez sagement mis a la fin.” ™ 

In other words, Voltaire, somewhat alarmed by criticisms of 
earlier versions, had already softened the conclusion of his poem by 
adding the word “ espérer,” ?* apparently at the instance of Cramer 
himself. This letter dates probably from February 14, 1756.** 
On February 28, Voltaire wrote to Pastor Bertrand, mentioning 
this addition of a new note of mild optimism.** But his Protestant 
friend was evidently still not satisfied. On March 7, therefore, 
Voltaire wrote him: “ Vous verrez que j’aurai profité de vos sages 
et judicieuses réflexions.”** This is the moment when a new con- 
clusion, twenty-four lines longer, was at length added, with still 
more emphasis upon the idea of hope.*® 

Voltaire had evidently yielded to persistent clamor. His secre- 
tary Colini says: 
Lorsque ce poéme n’était encore qu’une ébauche, il eut la bétise de le lire 
& quelques Suisses. Ces Suisses, s’imaginant que le poéte combattait 


® Moland, xxxrx, 5. 

2° Thid., 13. 

11 George R. Havens, “ Twelve New Letters of Voltaire to Gabriel Cra- 
mer,” RR., Xxx1 (1940), 343. 

12 With this addition, the poem then concluded: 

Mortels, il faut souffrir, 
Se soumettre, adorer, espérer et mourir. (LI. 207-08.) 

Cf. Georges Ascoli, Voltaire: Poémes philosophiques, Mimeographed Copy, 
Centre de documentation universitaire, Fasc. v, 204-05. 

18 For evidence as to the dating of this letter, see my article in RR, 
XXxI, 343, n. 11. 

14 Moland, xxxviit, 556. 

18 Tbid., XXXIX, 2. 

16 For a discussion of this new text, cf. Ascoli, op. cit., pp. 206-07. This 
twenty-four-line addition was preceded by four other new lines (Il, 207-10), 
bringing the poem to a conclusion at line 234, 
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Vaxiome de Pope, crurent qu’il n’admettait que la proposition contraire, 
savoir que dans ce monde tout est mal. Cette bévue de quelques Suisses 
n’a pas laissé de lui faire quelque petite tracasserie.1* 


Colini writes with a certain prudence similar to the position adopted 
by Voltaire in his explanatory Preface to the poem. The famous 
Dr. Tronchin, however, writing to Rousseau on September 1, 1756, 
speaks out sharply, giving an idea of the bitterness of some of this 
criticism on the part of the Swiss friends of Voltaire: 


Lorsqu’il eut fait son Poéme, je le conjurai de le brfiler; nos amis communs 
se réunirent pour obtenir la méme grfce; tout ce qu’on put gagner sur lui 
fut de l’adoucir; vous verrez la différence en comparant le second Poéme au 
premier.?® 


Thus it is clear under what limitations Voltaire expressed his 
real thought in this poem. He did not find it expedient to give 
his attitude with complete frankness. Under the circumstances, 
this is understandable enough. He did, however, as Tronchin said, 
finally consent to tone down the disconcerting pessimism of his 
conclusion by adding the rather noncommittal emphasis upon the 
idea of hope. He refused to alter his text in more fundamental 
fashion or to follow the insistence of some of his entowrage at 
Geneva that he withhold the poem entirely from publication. 

Lord Morley, with his broad understanding of Voltaire and of 
the eighteenth century, was right in his interpretation of this 
poem as essentially pessimistic. Rousseau confirms his judgment. 
Nor was the latter deceived by the changes in the conclusion, 
whether or not he knew at the time that they were changes. “ Au 
lieu des consolations que j’espérois,” he wrote to Voltaire, “ vous ne 
faites que m/’affliger.” *° Undoubtedly too, this impression of pes- 
simism was exactly what Voltaire wished to convey. “ Le fond de 
Vouvrage,” he insisted to Bertrand, “ reste malheureusement d’une 
vérité incontestable.” *° Voltaire, in short, desired to appease and 
placate to the bare minimum that was necessary, but without funda- 
mentally doing injustice to his thought. “Tl a fallu dire ce que 
je pense,” he wrote, “et le dire d’une maniére qui ne révoltat ni les 
esprits trop philosophes ni les esprits trop crédules.” ** 


17 Moland, xxxrx, 10. 
18 Rousseau, Corr. générale, 11, 327. 2° Moland, xxxviit, 556. 
1° Tbid., 304. *1 Thid., XXXIx, 21. 
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Mr. Noyes was misled by taking at its face value the final text 
of the poem, without going behind it to the clear evidence of the 
correspondence and other contemporary documents. He endeavors 
to give us a too-orthodox Voltaire. The Poéme sur le Désastre de 
Insbonne is in fact basically pessimistic. The conclusion was added 
aprés coup to appease the watchdogs of theology. It was not the 
spontaneous outpouring of Voltaire’s thought. We must therefore 
be careful not to take it seriously today. 


GEoRGE R. Havens 


Ohio State University 


BINOME 


M. Dauzat (Le francais moderne VIII, 111-2) montre que les 
explications des termes de mathématique mondme, binéme, trindme 
etc. par vopuos ‘loi’ et vopuds ‘ partage, division’ sont erronées, et, 
tout en s’étonnant “ que les linguistes n’aient pas songé plus tot a 
interroger le latin médiéval,” signale, d’aprés des historiens des 
mathématiques comme Tannery et Enestrém, la présence du terme 
binomium au sens moderne ‘ expression algébrique 4 deux termes’ 
dans Gérard de Crémone (1114-1187) comme traduction du terme 
d’Euclide é 80 évoydrwy: “Le mot n’a donc pas été créé avec 
nomos, mais avec onoma, nom, terme” et bindme (attesté pour la 
premiére fois en fr. en 1554 dans l’Algébre de J. Peletier) n’est 
qu’une “ francisation du latin binomium.” 

Je ferai remarquer que le Ozford Dictionary s.vv. binomy et 
binomial (attesté depuis 1557, cf. binomium latinisant attesté dans 
des textes anglais de 1570/1) a déja relevé l’existence d’un néolatin 
“ binomius—um, in algebraical use in 16th c., but common in late 
Latin in the general sense of having two personal names; see 
Ducange. For this, the classical L. word was binominis; binomius 
may be compared with homicida.” Le méme dictionnaire mentionne 
a cété de monomial et monome (attestés plus tard que binomial, 
binomy en anglais: 1706, 1719, et, par conséquent formés d’aprés 
ces termes) la forme mononomial “ intended as more correct form 
of monomial” & partir de De Quincey 1844 et remontant 4 une 
expression francaise (d’aprés le passage de 1873 cité: “ slavishly 
copied from the French ”)—évidemment, c’est 4 influence de la 
pseudo-étymologie véwos (que mentionne p. ex. Littré) que cette 
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forme récente est due. L’Enciclopedia italiana s. v. binomio recourt 
déja 4 Euclide, qui distinguait six espéces de bindmes du type é dvo 
et autant d’espéces de c’est dire des types 


3+ V5 et 3—Ve2: “ Questa nomenclatura complicata é stata 
a poco a poco abbandonata. Mentre ancora in Ghaligai (Arithm., 


1552...) ‘binomio é una linea che per meno di due nomi non si 
dire,’* e parimenti in Bombelli (1572... .) ‘il binomio é 
una quantita composta di due nomi aggiunti insieme dissimili,’ 
il Descartes (1637, Geom. . . .) parla gia di un binome composé 
de la quantité inconnue + ou — quelque autre quantité. Dal New- 
ton in poi (1676), i matematici hanno chiamato binomio la somma 
di due quantita qualsiasi, positive o negative.” Il ressort du passage 
que binomio est compris par les mathématiciens italiens du XVI¢s. 
comme “di due nomi” et correspond aussi au point de vue du sens 
(seulement ‘la somme de membres positifs’) au terme euclidien. 

Il est évident que l’étymologie évoya que propose M. Dauzat doit 
étre abandonnée: l’expression euclidienne év dv0 évoyarwy n’est que, 
si je puis me servir d’un terme que j’ai jadis forgé moi-méme, 
“étymologie spirituelle” de binomium, “ étymologie maté- 
rielle” de ce calque d’aprés le grec est évidemment le composé 
néolatin bi-nom-ium (de bis-+ fr. nom): un hybridisme *bi- 
(0)nom-iwm est impossible: méme les faibles humanistes du moyen 
age auraient su que dwyvpos, povwvypos étaient les formations 
grecques correctes. On pourrait naturellement se demander pour- 
quoi la restitution du terme roman en latin correct n’a pas eu lieu 
(binominis), mais presque chaque page de Du Cange nous enseigne 
combien ces latinisations faciles étaient usuelles (cf. nommare = 
nominare, denombramentum = denominatio etc.). .. 

Maintenant, comment ce binomius, préexistant 4 binomium terme 
mathématique, au sens de ‘ portant deux noms,’ auquel le Oxford 
Dict. renvoie, et qui apparait aussi dans le dictionnaire de Georges 
(mais pas dans le Th L L) comme glose de Suvupos, a-t-il été 
formé? Des textes cités par Du Cange nous éclairent 1la-dessus: 
fertur enim quia post baptismum binomius esset, écrit “ Herigerius 
Lobiensis [—Lobbes, Flandre] de Vita S. Ursmari abbatis” 
(+1107). De méme Lambertus Ardensis (“vixit sub Philippo 


1 L’étymologie est indiquée encore plus clairement par ce mathématicien 
dans le passage cité par Tomm.-Bell. s. v. bindmio: “Ora é necessario 
multiplicare i binomi, e nota questo nome binomio nasce da Euclide nel 
Decimo.” 
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Augusto,” Du Cange): Robertus videlicet, qui ut tunc temporis 
erat consuetudo et adhuc plerumque tenetur, binomius erat, sed 
suppressa vocationis proprietate, inolescente usus assuetudine dictus 
est Manasses, postea Ghisnensis comes, passage que Duchéne a 
expliqué ainsi: ce personnage a été appelé par ses parents Manasses 
dés la naissance, mais au baptéme Robert, d’aprés le comte de 
Flandre. Suivent dans Du Cange de nombreux témoignages de cet 
usage d’indiquer la régénération spirituelle, effectuée par le baptéme, 
par un nouveau nom (on pourrait dire que le nom René = renatus 
est le type de ces noms indiquant la régénération baptismale). I] 
est donc évident que binomius est une formation, non pas latine sur 
nomen (qui est binominis, employé par les Romains en parlant de 
noms comme Numa Pompilius), mais semi-romane sur le mot 
francais nom (ou, a la rigueur, sur l’ital. nome—mais les exemples 
de Du Cange sont frangais, flamands, allemands).? Ce binomis 
hybride (franco-latin) a été ensuite transposé par les mathémati- 
ciens humanistes en francais (binéme), italien (binomio), anglais 
(binomium, binomial, binomy). Ce qui importe dans cette étude 
lexicographique, c’est le transfert d’un mot exprimant un trait de la 
vie religieuse (les deux noms du chrétien avant et aprés le baptéme) 
a la science: c’est un fait courant dans la civilisation médiévale que 
cette prévalence et priorité du terme religieux—toute science au 
moyen age emprutant de préférence son vocabulaire au langage 
ecclésiastique.* La formation hybride de monomium (qui offre une 
haplologie mono-[no|]m-ium comme tragi[co]-comédie) d’aprés 
binomium emploie le grec pévws ‘seul’ d’aprés des cas comme 
monoculus ‘qui n’a qu’un ceil’ (au lieu de unoculus de Plaute), 
traduction des gloses (C Gl L IIT, 252) de povddbarpos (qui a été 
d’abord transporté tel quel en latin monoptalmus, C G1 L, et qui est 
Vancétre du monocle moderne, cf. Bloch): peut-étre povos faisait 
plus savant que uni- (cf. les avatars de unicornis traduction de 
povexepws en roman: fr. licorne etc.), et insistait davantage sur 


?Ce mot se trouve encore dans des vocabulaires allemands de 1487 et 
1521 (sous les formes binomis, —ius, —nis ‘zweynamig’ dont deux indiquent 
Vinterférence du classique binominis) qu’enregistre Diefenbach, et dans 
des textes latins de Hongrie: binomius a. 1778-9, binomen a. 1540-50, que 
cite Bartal. 

* Aujourd’hui le contraire arrive: le mot sacral était un mot forgé par 
les médecins et employé par les folkloristes avant qu’un Maritain ne 
Vadaptat & ser besoins théologiques, v. Le frangais moderne v1, 127. 
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Vidée de l’individualité inhérente 4 Dunité, puisque povos signifie 
aussi ‘(seul et) excellent’; cf. aussi monogame—bigame ; * monospes 
‘unius pedis’ attesté par Bartal, s’opposant 4 bipedaneus; mono- 
rime; monoplane—biplane, formations encouragées par monocle— 
binocle. 

En italien, bindmio a gardé plus longtemps son sens extra- 
mathématique: Tommaseo-Bellini en attestent l’usage au sens de 
‘portant deux noms’ dans un poéme comique la Bucchereide de 
Bellini (1729) et la nomenclature des plantes selon Linné (type: 
cytisus laburnum) s’appelle encore aujourd’hui nomenclatura 
binomia (Encicl. Ital.). Le 6(—o ouvert) ne s’explique pas par 
nome ‘nom’ et indique soit un latinisme, soit un mot d’emprunt, 
fait qui concorde avec ce que j’ai dit plus haut (cf. ital. ndmina 
avec o ouvert et la remarque de REW s.v. nomen). Gérard de 
Crémone, qui lisait Euclide dans des traductions arabes (v. Encicl. 
Ttal.), a done utilisé un terme devenu courant en latin médiéval, 
probablement d’origine frangaise: G. Sarton (“ Introduction to the 
History of Science” II, 338) nous apprend qu’il ne faut pas trop 
se fier 4 l’attribution 4 Gérard de toutes les traductions portant son 
nom: il était probablement le directeur d’une école de traducteurs— 
de sorte que l’apparition de binomius dans cette traduction 
n’implique pas nécessairement une origine italienne. 


SPITZER 


AUZELS CASSADORS, V. 2334 


Under the article tertz (<tertius) of his Supplementwérterbuch, 
Levy cites the following lines from Daude de Pradas’ curious 
treatise on falconry: 


Prendetz las fueillas del laurier 

ez en bon vi las boilletz tan 

que: 1 vis torna ters per garan? (vv. 2332-4) 

(Take the leaves of the laurel and boil them in good wine 
to the point where the wine turns altogether clear.) 


*Nous trouvons déja en grec anc. wévos = els ‘un’ (ou aussi en com- 
binaison avec els) et il semble que dans des milieux néolatins on comptat 
monos, duo etc. (cf. Bartal s. v. monos, ‘ unus’). 

Concerning Levy’s query as to whether one should correct torna to 
torne, see below. Nothing in the variants, at any rate, would justify such 
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His usual keenness, however, leads him to wonder whether the 
passage, incomprehensible to him, belongs under the heading where 
he placed it. His skepticism was apparently justified, as will be seen. 

The form ters may be the past participle of terzer, which the 
Petit Dictionnaire renders ‘ essuyer, nettoyer.’? The corresponding 
OF terdre is given as ‘ purifier, but applies to cleansing from sin 
(Godefroy). Ters also occurs in Catalan as ‘ pulit, llustrés, brun- 
yit’? with the remark “ Dit del estil llimat y pur,” showing a 
figurative meaning as possible. OF ters is found as ‘ dénué’ (Gode- 
froy). Modern Provengal tersa, ‘ nettoyer, frotter, essuyer’ though 
not listed by Mistral, may be included here.® 

A glance at the context of our passage may serve to clarify the 
meanings of ters offered by the dictionaries. The purpose of 
Daude’s procedure is to cure a falcon of an ailment which he calls 
a “peire en cap” (‘stone in—or on—the head’). Laurel leaves 
are boiled in wine, the decoction being administered to a chicken. 
Since certain species of laurel contain cyanide, enough to be fatal to 
sheep, the result is not surprising. The flesh of the fowl is fed to 
the falcon, according to a practice not uncommon at that time.* 

Franchiéres ° reports a method of treatment identical with that 
of Daude, for the sixteenth century, with the minor substitution of 
a “ieune piged ” for the chicken. He would have the wine served 
cold, evidently to allow precipitation. He would agree with Daude 
in requiring sufficient boiling, perhaps to insure as complete a solu- 
tion as possible of the active ingredients. Now the modern tech- 
nician speaks of a liquid made clear as having been “ fined.” 
“Fine ” may also be used as a synonym of “ bright, polished,” 
although, it is true, in figurative senses. The range of meanings is 
thus coincident with the meanings of ters; i. e. tergere signifies ‘ to 
wipe,’ presumably, also, ‘to polish’; tersus applies to a literary 
style. 

We believe that Eng. terse in the following citation is the same 


a change. The MS of the Arsenal reads torn al ters, that of Vich torn al 
tets, with the second ¢ of the last word difficult to make out. The two 
MSS, incidentally, are fairly closely related. 

2Labernia, Diccionari de la Uengua catalana, Barcelona, 1840. 

*Cf. Boucoiran, Dict. des idiomes méridionauz, Paris-Leipzig, 1898. 

* Physiologists tell me there is no value in the practice, whether theo- 
retically or practically considered. 

5 La fauconnerie, Poitiers, 1567. 
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as the word in our passage: “I stay “till by the strength of terse 
claret you have wet yourself into courage (Shadwell),” despite 
the NED notation: “ Perhaps not the same word. Some suggest 
Thiers, name of a wine-producing place in Puy-de-Déme.” It will 
be noted that both Daude’s term and the English counterpart 
refer to wine. 

The reading of v. 2334 is not well established, as we have indi- 
cated. One may perhaps read torn’a ters, but such a construction 
with a past participle is unlikely. The situation may permit of 
an indicative, because questions of unattained result are often 
subject to varied and quite personal interpretations. 


A. H. Scuutz 
Ohio State University 


THE DATE OF THILLOIS’S SOLYMAN II 


In 1617, Georges Thillois, “ bachelier en théologie et rhétoricien ” 
of the college of Rheims, published a tragedy in five actes, Soly- 
man II, quatorziesme Empereur des Turcs. A certain Louis Paris, 
who was at one time a librarian at Rheims, says that the play, which 
he calls the Mort de Mustapha, was acted at the Collége des Bons 
Enfants in 1608.2 As his authority he gives J. B. F. Gérusez: 
Description de la ville de Reims,’ where the only information con- 
cerning Thillois is to be found in the following passage: 

M. Loriquet, teinturier 4 Reims, m’ayant communiqué deux piéces qui 
ont été jouées au commencement du XVIIe siécle, je crois faire plaisir aux 
lecteurs en leur présentant ici l’analyse. En 1624, le 9 mai, les écoliers de 
l'Université jouérent dans l’Eglise de Saint Antoine L’Blection de Saint 
Nicolas [of a student, Soret. An analysis is given]. ... Seize ans plutét, 
un écolier de rhétorique nommé Thillois, avait composé une meilleure 
piéce divisée en cing actes.... 


An analysis of the plot follows, but Gérusez does not at any time 
say that the play was given at the Collége des Bons Enfants.* 


2 Reims, Simon de Foigny, 1617. 

*Louis Paris: Le Thédtre 4 Reims, Reims Michaud, 1885, p. 84. 

* Reims, 1817, 1, 411-2. 

*This may have been inferred from the information on the title page 
that the play was one of a series for the “ amphithéAtre du grand collége de 
Reims.” 
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Since Gérusez does not give his source for the statement that the 
play was composed sixteen years before 1624 or in 1608, it is quite 
possible that he was mistaken. The only printed edition of the 
play I have been able to find bears the date of 1617, which could 
be approximately siz years before May, 1624. This is made probable 
by a bit of evidence connected with the source. The author says 
that his source is Chalcondyle Athenien as translated by Blaise 
de Vigenére, in Livre 4, chapitre 17. This translation appeared 
in 1578 and in 1584, but Vigenére having died in 1596,° a third 
edition was completed by Thomas, sieur d’Embry and published in 
1612.’ The material on which the play is based does not appear 
in the first two editions but in the continuation “jusques 4 
présent” (1612) by the sieur d’Embry, book IV, chapter 47 
(rather than 17 as Thillois says). Since there appears to be no 
earlier edition containing this continuation, it seems probable that 
the play could not have been composed before 1612. 


LANCASTER’ E. DABNEY 
The University of Texas 


THE LONDON MERCHANT anv Lz 
BARNEVELT 


In a recent survey of the main currents of Anglo-French literary 
relations during the eighteenth century, F. C. Green cites as a 
French adaptation of Lillo’s George Barnwell, or The London Mer- 
chant a tragedy which he describes as “ a poetic chastened revision 
[of the English play] by Le Mierre.”* He apparently refers to the 


5 L’Histoire de la Décadence de Empire Grec, et establissement de 
celuy des Turcs ; comprise en dia livres, par Nicolas Chalcondyle Athenien. 
De la traduction de Blaise de Vigenere, Paris, Nicholas Chesneau, 1578 and 
Paris, Abel l’Angelier, 1584. 

*A manuscript note in a copy of La Croix du Maine by Louvain Geliot, 
a lawyer of Dijon, is reported by La Monnoye. It stated that Vigenére 
died in 1596. 

™ Paris, Veufve l’Angelier, 1612. 

2Green, F. C. Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English Liter- 
ary Ideas in the Highteenth Century. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. 
p. 142. 
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patriotic tragedy Barnevelt by Antoine-Marin Le Mierre, presented 
for the first time at the Thédtre de la Nation on June 30, 1790.7 
Unfortunately for Dr. Green’s theory of relationship, this work 
bears no similarity to the English play apart from the accidental 
similarity between the names Barnwell and Barnevelt. This con- 
fusion is not inexcusable, since the English name was rendered 
into French variously as Barnewell, Barnewelt, Barnevelt and 
Barneveldt by French authors and critics of that period, but, 
aside from this accidental similarity, the plays are in no way related. 
Lillo’s, as is well known, deals with the downfall of a young clerk 
who has fallen into the hands of the experienced and unscrupulous 
hussy, (Mrs.) Milwood, while Le Mierre’s Barnevelt dramatizes an 
historic situation taken from the life of the Dutch patriot John of 
Barneveld.* 


W. D. PENDELL 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


MARMONTEL AS A SOURCE OF STENDHAL 


Stendhal had certainly read Marmontel’s Mémoires d’un pére 
pour servir a V’instruction de ses enfans. 

He mentions them three times in his Racine et Shakespeare, 
fourteen times in the Correspondance, and several times in the 
De VAmour. He states that he had read them twice before 1806. 
Stendhal was an indefatigable reader of memoirs as his letters 
show; he makes clear that he is seeking in them true facts from 
real life for his great realistic works. It can be shown that he found 
many such in Marmontel. He writes: “Le vrai tableau de la 
société des gens de lettres de 1778 se trouve dans les Mémoires de 
Marmontel. .. .”? 

Of course the well-known source of Le Rouge et le Now is 
VAffaire Berthet. Indeed M. Pierre Jourda, the eminent sten- 
dhalien, says in the introduction to his edition of Le Rouge: “On 


* Published by Duschesne & Fils, 1791. 

*Cf. John Lothrop Motley’s Life and Death of John of Barneveld, advo- 
cate of Holland; with a view of the primary causes and movements of thd 
Thirty Years’ War, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1874. 

1 Correspondance, I, 274. 
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voyait jusqu’ici, dans l’affaire Berthet, unique source 4 laquelle 
Stendhal avait puisé.”? It is unquestionably true that the idea 
and broad lines of the story of Julien Sorel come from l’affaire 
Berthet, but it will be evident that Marmontel furnished many 
important details in the character and adventures of Sorel. Sten- 
dhal’s use of Marmontel is most apparent in the first one hundred 
pages of the first volume of the Mémoires. 

The characters of the two young men, Marmontel and Sorel, are 
very similar. Both are inspired by great ambition. Both study dili- 
gently and earn the envy of their classmates. Each works with the 
same object—to escape from his lowly birth. Each of them reads 
of the exploits of great men, thus pouring oil on the fires of 
ambition. In each story the father opposes the son’s desire for 
education. Each of the two heroes intends to enter the priesthood 
and seek glory and honor in the church. Each abandons the idea 
when a better avenue to his goal offers itself. The young Marmontel 
goes to the college of Clermont and in order better to astonish the 
professors states falsely that he has had instruction from only a 
poor country priest. He is given a theme to develop and naturally 
distinguishes himself. This is certainly the hypocrisy of Sorel, 
and used to the same end. “Je me hitai de me produire, et ne 
negligeai rien pour étre remarqué.”* These words of Marmontel 
sound almost as if they came from the lips of Sorel. Marmontel 
can enter the order of the Sulpiciens without examination, but he 
declines: “ J’avais besoin d’étre recommandé, et pour cela d’étre 
apergu, nommé, distingué dans la foule.”* What could be more 
sorelien? 

The similarity in the adventures of the two young men is still 
closer and begins at birth. Each of them is the son of a poor man 
in a small village. Both study under a parish priest. At college 
Marmontel’s zeal earns him the dislike of his comrades. Sorel has 
the same experience in the seminary. During the vacations Mar- 
montel studies with a country priest. They converse in Latin, as 
do Sorel and the abbé Chelan. Marmontel becomes répétiteur 
d'études at the college. Sorel, of course, was répétiteur at the semi- 
nary of Besancon. Marmontel wears the ecclesiastical habit without 
being a priest, as Sorel does. Marmontel enters the service of the 


* Stendhal, Le Rouge et le Noir, Paris, Fernand Roches, 1929, p. xix. 
* Marmontel, J-F, Les Memoires, Paris, 1806, 1, 76. 
* Tbid., p. 94. 
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Marquis de Linars as tutor to his son; Sorel is employed by the 
Marquis de la Mole. Finally entering the order of the Sulpiciens, 
Marmontel is received by his bishop, who interests himself, in a 
very flattering manner, in the future of the young priest. This 
episode probably inspired the interview of Sorel with the bishop 
of Besancon, who takes a marked interest in the young man and 
gives him a gift as token of his favor. The aspiring Marmontel 
exhibits his erudition on every occasion by reciting long extracts 
from the Bible and Virgil. Julien Sorel was accustomed to do the 
same. Let us note, too, that it is possible that Stendhal found in 
these Mémoires the name for his little village of Verriéres. Mar- 
montel makes reference to the forest of Verriéres ® and in addition 
mentions often a certain Mlle Verriéres. I believe this will defi- 
nitely establish the fact that Marmontel contributed much that went 
into the making of the immortal Julien Sorel. 


Lester J. PRONGER 
Vancouver 


THE CLICHE BASIS FOR SOME OF THE METAPHORS 
OF JEAN GIRAUDOUX 


The works of Jean Giraudoux offer a display of metaphorical 
fireworks which at first bewilders. The reader may soon grow weary 
and may lay down his book, protesting that Giraudoux is too 
obscure and strives too much after effect. He is an auteur difficile. 
However, an analysis of Giraudoux’s imagery reveals that it fol- 
lows relatively few simple patterns. One of the most common pat- 
terns seems to be a sort of revitalized cliché. To try to discover the 
conventional expression underneath the disguise of a complicated 
and précieux metaphor is not only an intriguing pastime, but a 
considerable aid in understanding the mechanics of Giraudoux’s 
style. Everyday language is composed of words and locutions of 
great picturesqueness and poetic possibility, qualities for which 
we have no regard. We are not even aware of them. They have 
become common coins worn dim by too much handling. But for a 
creative mind a word is a thrilling experience, a wealth of imagery. 
Giraudoux possesses a remarkable ability for perceiving the original 


5 Ibid., 1, 10. 
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colors of a commonplace. His thinking would seem to be largely 
pictorial; to him abstractions as such are quite meaningless. This 
penchant towards the concrete is accompanied by an extraordinary 
mental agility whereby Giraudoux can completely disguise a banal- 
ity by means of fanciful embroidery. 

In the first group of figures which we consider the image is cre- 
ated by a literal interpretation of a single word, a fossilized meta- 
phor. Word play may be noted as a characteristic device. To 
choose a fairly obvious one for a point of departure, one may speak 
of a person as being “ hardened” by adversity. Thus Giraudoux 
describes the trials of Ulysses’ sailors: “agitation sur les terres 
les plus rocailleuses les a tassés et durcis comme des sacs de sel.” * 
The conceit pivots on the word durci; the physical sense of the 
verb “ to harden ” accounts for the comparison. In the next figure 
the word “ movement” is interpreted in its physical sense, thereby 
producing a delightfully comic image. Giraudoux is observing 
Henri Bergson: 

Il se croyait seul, mais je surveillais, je suivais chaque mouvement et 
chaque glissade de sa pensée, je n’en éprouvais que le vertige physique, mais 


comme le roitelet caché sur la téte du plus grand des oiseaux, sans voler, 
sans penser, j’arrivais dans son monde méme une ligne au-dessus de lui.? 


Nimble juggling with the literal and the figurative or with the 
ramified meanings of words is typical of Giraudoux’s wit. Here the 
literal lingers in a term of endearment: “ Jacques du moins était 
un chou. On le sentait avec son ceur frisé, ses nervures dans ses 
feuilles.” * The comparison seems all the more daring because chou 
as an epithet usually implies chow a la créme rather than a vege- 
table. A figurative banality may give rise to a long chain of literal 
variations. A character’s “attachment” for another becomes 
clutching, soldering, even lassoing!* The “opening” of a vista 
or vision suggests an analogy from medicine: “ chacune ouvrait en 
moi une vision d’Europe et l’épuisait comme une glande.” ® 

A great number of figures (and these are the more striking) may 
be reduced to a trite phrase. They follow the same pattern, which 


1 Elpénor, p. 94. 

? Amica America (Voyage de Jean Giraudouz), p. 6. 
* Choia des Elues, p. 278. 

* Siegfried et le Limousin, p. 203. 

5 Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 258. 
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we may call by paradox the “ demetaphorizing” of a metaphor, 
since the literal meaning is restored and used as basis for an image. 
The expression “lighting up with a smile” is as banal and con- 
ventional as possible. By emphasis on the literal meaning of light 
and by borrowing from chemistry, Giraudoux camouflages the 
cliché thus: “ce sourire qui servit une seconde, comme une lueur 
de magnésium, 4 éclairer pour vous mon visage trop sérieux.” ° 
A powerful image is projected—the cliché is revamped, completely 
rejuvenated. Giraudoux frequently makes use of more or less 
technical references to the sciences and the arts, which add to the 
complexity of his figures. If one were to omit the comparison 
“comme une lueur de magnésium,” the phrase would be perfectly 
conventional. Giraudoux’s fancy creates whimsical parallels: “ Ni 
Vallumeur de becs de gaz, ni V’allumeur de visages n’étaient 
passés.”* A “full” heart becomes an image: “ Quand je la vois, 
mon ceur est si gonflé que je n’y sens plus de plis.” * To say that 
the sight of passing motorists “touched Juliette’s heart,” Girau- 
doux refers to Saint Sebastian : 
Les Hispano-Suiza passaient. Toutes ces belles fléches la traversaient 


comme le Saint-Sébastien de son église, 4 tous les points du corps, mais 
trouvant partout un ceur entier, qui montait et descendait.° 


Once the analogy is established, the development of the conceit is 
simply verbal play. The expression “to cut oneself off from” is 
reset in concrete terms: “ I] s’amputait, comme d’un organe mort, 
du pittoresque.” *° The idea of renouncing has become a sort of 
surgical operation. One often speaks of a person walling himself 
off from others. This expression is reinforced by concrete illus- 
tration to depict a woman’s behavior towards her husband: the 
first day “comme un paravent, le second comme une cloison, le 
troisiéme déja en pierres qu’aucun son ne traverse, des pierres 
modernes, particuliérement insonores.” ** Mock heroic paraphrases 
in Elpénor often have a cliché basis. From this volume, the next 
is obviously a circumlocution for “honeyed words”: “Il suffit de 


* Ecole des Indifférents, p. 130. 

Combat avec lV Ange, p. 68. 

8 Ecole des Indifférents, p. 51. 

® Juliette au pays des hommes, p. 144. 
10 Hglantine, p. 173. 

11 Choia des Elues, p. 142. 
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suivre jusqu’é leur ruche les innombrables abeilles qui sans répit 
paissent tes lévres.”1* The sting of words is wittily suggested by 
a similar bee figure: 


Ce n’est pas du miel, qu’il y a sur les lévres du Cyclope! Ou alors, avec ce 
miel, l’abeille oublia son aiguillon. Il y a de la repartie comme un diable.** 


As Ulysses is going to lash himself to the mast, his sailors cry: 


O Ulysse . . . il n’est qu’une corde solide, celle que ta parole passe au 
col de tes auditeurs, et pour jamais ils sont tes prisonniers.* 


In other words, he “ captivates” his listeners. In the next bit of 
flowery eloquence, the first figure is based on a literal interpreta- 
tion of the common expression “ to see ” something when one really 
means “ to comprehend ” ; the second lavish image paraphrases some 
such banality as “ to turn something over in one’s mind ”: 


Mais, quand je cligne de mon Ame comme d’un eil myope pour voir toutes 
pensées réduites mais plus distinctes, et que je roule, diminuées sur le 
fond de ma mémoire comme en une émeraude concave, la mer, les naufrages 
et notre éternelle aventure, il m’apparait qu’Elpénor y joua le réle décisif, 
et non la Destinée.*® 


The Cyclops ponders on recent events. Squinting with his myopic 
soul enables him to comprehend, to “see” the meaning of what 
has happened. Further reflection, turning it over in his mind, is 
expressed by the fustian image of rolling around seas, shipwrecks, 
and adventures at the bottom of the concave emerald which is his 
memory. The key to some of Giraudoux’s most difficult passages 
may be found in a trite mode of expression. At first sight this 
next sentence may be meaningless : 


Au lieu des corps opaques en Europe—Siamois, Indous—qui me renvoyaient 
rudement mes regards, des artilleurs francais, la capote entr’ouverte, des 
fantassins, sous un sac dont je connaissais les moindres objets, l’épaisseur 
des moindres vétements, tous ces gens pour moi transparents, et 4 travers 
lesquels—l’auto allait vite—je pouvais au besoin suivre le paysage.?® 


The key words of this long disjointed sentence must be “ corps 
opaques ” and “ gens transparents.” The meaning seems to be that 
while Giraudoux understands French soldiers, Asiatics are impene- 
trable for him. He cannot “ see through ” them. 


12 Hlpénor, p. 60. 
18 Tbid., p. 19. 15 Toid., p. 89. 
14 Tbid., p. 61. Adorable Clio, p. 2. 
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Recognition of the cliché behind the image may facilitate the 
approach to Giraudoux and afford further insight into his peculiar 
genius. The great distance between the conceit of Giraudoux and 
its cliché prototype makes us more fully aware of the essential 
qualities of this author—his predilection for the concrete and his 
extraordinary preciosity. 


LAURENCE LESAGE 
The University of Oregon 


KURZFORM UND LANGFORM BEI ADALBERT STIFTER 


Mit dem Erscheinen der Mappe meines Urgrossvaters in der 
grossen Stifterausgabe’* laisst uns Franz Miiller einen tieferen 
Einblick in die Schaffensweise dieses Dichters gewinnen. Die 
Einleitung, die zu dem Umfang einer Monographie anwachsen 
musste, um den Mappe-Stoff zu bewaltigen, bringt die Ent- 
wicklungsstufen der vier Fassungen von den grossen Skizzen der 
Ur-Mappe bis zum unvollendet gebliebenen Mappe-Roman. Diese 
ganze Interpretation zielt auf die allmahliche Gestaltung einer 
Romandichtung,? auf “die Wandlung von der episodenhaften 
Novelle zum wohlaufgebauten, idyllischen Epos.” * Daher muss es 
den Leser befremden, wenn der Herausgeber in einer Vorbe- 
merkung zum kritischen Apparat, vom rein dusserlichen Gesichts- 
punkt aus, eine vollkommen entgegengesetzte Auffassung der 
Letzten Mappe bietet: “ Es ist sehr reizvoll, dass ein Personen- und 
Ortsverzeichnis die innerste Schichtung eines Dichtungswerkes 
aufdeckt. Die Mappe ist ein Novellenkranz in einer Umrahmung.” * 
Man diirfte aber héchstens im Falle des Kellerschen Sinngedicht, 
dessen selbstandige Novellen einen Liebesroman verquicken und 
entfalten helfen, den Novellenzyklus auch als Roman bezeichnen. 
Auch lasst sich fast von Anfang an in der Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Mappe ein konsequentes Hinzielen auf das Romanartige, auf 
das Grossepische beobachten. Als Stifter 1846 die Studien-Mappe 
in Vorbereitung hat, schreibt er an Heckenast: “Das Charakter- 


1 Adalbert Stifters Sadmmtliche Werke. XII. Reichenberg 1939.—Wo 
nicht anders angedeutet, wird nach der kritischen Stifterausgabe zitiert. 

2 Ebenda, S. xxx, xxxi. 

8 Ebenda, S. xxxvi; vgl. auch xxxiii, xxxviii, xlv, xlvi, xlix, liv, exxi. 

* Ebenda, 345, 
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bild des Doktors, wie ich es mir dachte, ist nicht anders zu 
gewaltigen, oder ich muss seicht werden, und in gewdéhnlichen 
Novellen- und Taschenbuch- und Liebesphrasen fortschlendern, 
statt einen wirklichen plastischen, nach allen Seiten tatigen, 
giitigen und starken Mann zu geben. ... Der Band schliesst des 
Doktors Jugendleben ab, und geht (wie jeder ehrliche Roman) 
bis zu seiner Heirat.” ® 

Interessant wire es nun, wenn man darstellen diirfte, dass aus 
einer Novelle oder einer Novellenreihe ein Roman erwachst. Damit 
hatte man vielleicht etwas tiefer in das verschwommene Gebiet 
zwischen Kurzform und Langform geblickt. Hier aber im Falle 
der Letzten Mappe fragt es sich, ob die Tatsachen diese Annahme 
erlauben. Hiillers Studie verfolgt sehr genau gehaltliche und 
stilistische Wandlungen in dem Mappe-Stoff. Aber iiber die Ent- 
wicklung der einen Gattung zur anderen in strengerem Formsinn 
ist auch anderes zu sagen. Vor allem muss man dabei etwas vor- 
sichtiger mit Bezeichnungen umgehen. Denn trotzdem der Heraus- 
geber die Teile der Urfassung verschiedentlich Skizzen und 
Episoden nennt, fasst er das Ganze in einem andern Sinne zusam- 
men: “ Die vergleichende Betrachtung der drei Fassungen lehrt, 
dass die Studien-Fassung in der organischen Entwicklung des 
Mappe-Stoffes zwischen zwei Endpolen liegt, und zwar in der Mitte 
der Entfaltung von der Novelle zum epischen Roman, Stifter steht 
mit der umschmelzenden Liauterung seiner Erzihlung fiir die 
Studien an der Wende seiner dichterischen Entwicklung zu der 
seinem Wesen gemiissen Kunstanschauung hin.” * Tatsache ist aber, 
dass uns der Herausgeber in der Urfassung nur “ Das Scheiben- 
schiessen in Pirling” als Novelle interpretiert hat, ohne allerdings 
eine Abgrenzung zwischen Skizze, Episode, Novelle and Roman 
festzustellen.’ Es wiirde also den wirklichen Bestandteilen der Ur- 
fassung naher entsprechen, und uns eher allgemeine Schliisse zu 
ziehen erlauben, wenn man klar machte, dass die erste Stufe in 
dieser Entfaltung aus drei Skizzen und einer novellenartigen 
Erzahlung besteht. Denn von strenger Novellenform kann hier 
kaum die Rede sein. “ Das Scheibenschiessen in Pirling ” ist eben 
eine der zahllosen Zwittergestalten des 19. Jahrhunderts, die ohne 


5 XVI, 196. 

* XII, S. Liv. 

7Vgl. XII, S. xxxiv, xxxvi—Aussere Spannung, Knappheit und rascher 
Abschluss waren nach Hiiller die Merkmale des Novellistischen. 
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feste Fiigung den Sucher nach bestimmten Unterarten immer 
wieder verzweifeln oder ihn mit Robert Petsch das unabsehbare 
Gebiet neben den zwei Hauptarten, Schicksalsnovelle und Wende- 
punkt novelle, als Spross- und Zwischenformen der eigentlichen 
Novelle betrachten lassen.® 

Zum Gliick hat uns Stifter selbst in eindeutiger Weise iiber seine 
kiinstlerischen Absichten mit gewissen Teilen dieser Dichtung 
aufgeklart, worauf wohl bis jetzt zu wenig geachtet worden ist. 
Noch auf der Stufe der angehenden Studien-Mappe nennt er die 
Erzahlung des Obristen eine Episode: “ In anspruchsloser Einfach- 
heit und in massenhaft gedrangtem Erzahlen, muss ein ganzes 
Leben, und einer der tiefsten Charaktere liegen.”® Und nachdem 
es gedruckt ist, bleibt das Bruchstiick weit hinter seinem Wollen 
zuriick: “Ich wollte drei Charaktere geben, in denen sich die 
Einfachheit, Grésse und Giite der menschlichen Seele spiegelt, 
durch lauter gewohnliche Begebenheiten und Verhiltnisse geboten— 
wire es gelungen, dann hatte das Buch mit der Groésse, mit der 
Einfalt und mit dem Reize der Antike gewirkt.”*° Episode und 
lauter gewohnliche Begebenhetten und Verhdltnisse sind Ausdriicke, 
die die dichterische Absicht genau umschreiben. Gerade in dieser 
Hinwendung an das Gewohnliche, das Alltagliche liegt die Vor- 
bedingung zum Abstreifen des echt Novellistischen, der unerhérten 
Begebenheit. Und trotzdem geht in der Geschichte des Obristen 
das Ausserordentliche eines Sonderschicksals nicht verloren.*? Sie 
ist der Teil, der sich dem Romanartigen nicht zu fiigen braucht, 
in all dem Verwandlungsprozess bleibt sie im Kerne unangetastet. 
Wie sie sich zum Ganzen verhilt, soll noch weiter unten dargelegt 
werden. 


8 Robert Petsch, Wesen und Formen der Erzihlkunst, (Halle: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1934), 252, 255.—Wenn man die damaligen Besprechungen 
der Stifterschen Dichtungen vergleicht, sieht man, wie wenig auch die 
Zeitgenossen imstande waren, diese Gebilde zu klassifizieren. Feldblumen 
wird von einem Rezensenten als “ leichtgewebter Roman” beschrieben, von 
einem anderen “eine sehr weitliufig ausgefiihrte Novelle” genannt. Vgl. 
1, S. Ixiii. 

®*xvir, 133. Vgl. dazu: Franz Hiiller, Leitmotive aus Adalbert Stifters 
Dichtung, (Reichenberg, 1912), 72, wo die Ich-Erzihlung des Obristen in 
den Studien “eine Meisternovelle an sich” genannt wird. 

2° xvir, 208. 

S. cxii: “Nur das Kapitel Der sanftmiithige Obrist enthalt 
einen Grenzfall, ein Ausnahme-Schicksal und trigt alle Zeichen der Her- 
kunft aus den Jugenddichtungen um die Familie der Scharnaste an sich.” 
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Zu diesem formumschmelzenden Problem hat Franz Hiiller, ohne 
es selber von dieser Seite aus zu verwerten, wichtiges Material her- 
vorgeholt. In dem Abschnitt “ Weltanschauung” zitiert er aus 
Bleistiftnotizen Stifters iiber den Condor Stellen, “ die des Dichters 
Neigung zu makrokosmischen Vorstellungen veranschaulichen,” *” 
und betont, wie gering Stifter das Einzelschicksal im Vergleiche 
zum Ganzen des Kosmos beachtete. Gerade hier mag wohl die 
tiefere Erklirung fiir das allmihliche Abstreifen des Kleinepischen 
in seiner Dichtung liegen. Sein Blick umfasst nun weit mehr als 
momentan auffallende Begebenheiten,’* und iiber der Beschiaf- 
tigung mit einem ausgedehnteren Gebiet ermattet das Interesse an 
starker Profilierung des Einmaligen, des Zufalligen.** Reste von der 
friiheren Einstellung bleiben hie und da haften, aber im all- 
gemeinen fiigen sie sich in den ausgeweiteten Plan des neu ent- 
stehenden Kunstwerks. 

Wenn man Querschnitte durch die vier Fassungen macht, fallt 
es sofort auf, dass zwei Bestandteile, der Form und der Funk- 
tion nach, verhaltnismissig unverindert bleiben: der einleitende 
Rahmen und die Geschichte des Obristen. Die ersten Abschnitte: 
“Die Antiken ” der Ur-Mappe und “ Die Alterthiimer ” und “ Das 
Gelobnis ” der anderen Fassungen sind weiter nichts als Rahmen 
oder Auftakt zum Ganzen. Als selbststandige Novellen sind sie 
unter keinen Umstinden anzusprechen. Dasselbe gilt fiir alle 
iibrigen Teile, mit Ausnahme der Obristengeschichte, denn es sind 
entweder lose Episoden oder idyllisch-epische Gebilde, die nicht 
das Geprage der Gedrungenheit und Einmaligkeit der echten 
Novelle besitzen. 

Zum Abrunden des kompositionellen Zieles lohnt es sich, bei der 
Vorfassung der Letzten. Mappe zu verweilen und das “ Nachwort” 
der Studien-Mappe neben beide Fassungen zu halten. Denn die 
dritte Bearbeitung des Stoffes ist weiter gediehen als die nun 
gedruckte Letzte Mappe. Obwohl diese mehr Neudichtung ist,*® 
gewahrt uns die Vorfassung weitere Anhaltspunkte zum Aufbau 
des werdenden Romans. Dabei braucht man nur an wenigen Stellen 


12Ebenda, S. xe. 
13 Vgl. Paul Hankamer, “ Die Menschenwelt in Stifters Werk,” Deutsche 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xvi 

(1938), 122. 

**Vgl. 251: Stifter iiber Grillparzers Armen Spielmann, 

46 XII, S. lxiv; 379. 
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Liicken auszufiillen, um den Plan des Ganzen zu iibersehen. Die 
Reihenfolge der Kapitel sollte ohne Zweifel folgende sein: 


I. Band 
1. Die Alterthiimer 
Das Gelébnis 
. Von den zwei Bettlern 
. Thal ob Pirling 
. Margarita 
. Der sanftmiithige Obrist 
7. Von unserem Hause 


II. Band 
1. Von meinem Hause (nebst Schilderung des Eiswinters, die in 
der Letzten Mappe fehlt) 
2. Das Scheibenschiessen in Pirling 
[Kapitel, die die parallellaufende Geschichte von Eustachius 
abrunden miissten] 
[Nachwort] (wie in der Studien-Mappe) 


Die Anlage dieses konstruierten Planes liasst keinen Zweifel 
dariiber, dass der zweibindige Roman durch einen Rahmen ein- 
geschlossen werden sollte. Die Hauptbestandteile des neuen 
Gebildes entwickeln sich nicht aus Novellen, sondern, abgesehen 
von einer einzigen Geschichte, aus Skizzen, Episoden, epischen 
Idyllen. Welche Funktion hat nun die Ausnahme, das Kapitel 
“ Der sanftmiitige Obrist ”? Sie kénnte als eingelegte Novelle auf- 
gefasst werden, wie man sie in den Goetheschen Bildungsromanen 
findet. Aber sie ist noch mehr. Auf der Stufe der Studien-Mappe 
iiberragte sie an Interesse und kiinstlerischer Ausarbeitung die 
iibrigen Teile. Hier aber dient sie zur seelischen Genesung des 
enttauschten und schwer gepriiften Doktors Augustinus. In der 
einleitenden Monographie nennt Franz Hiiller diese Geschichte 
“die Achse des ganzen Romans,” wahrend seine mehr stofflich- 
analytische Auffassung der Mappe diesen Teil als “ Riickerin- 
nerung ” *® bezeichnet, die sich trotz motivischer Verbindung mit 
dem Ganzen aus dem “ Novellenkranz” herauslosen lisst. Es ist 
die fast unverinderte Verlagerung des Novellengutes in der 
Obristengeschichte die zu letzterer Ansicht leicht Anlass geben 
kénnte. Schon Alker hat im Falle der Geschichte des Freiherrn von 
Risach im Nachsommer Stifters Geschicklichkeit in dem Einlegen 
einer Erzahlung in einen Roman beobachtet, “ wobei eine organische 
Verbindung erfolgt und sich ergebende retardierende Momente gut 


16 x77, S. xlv; 3465. 
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ausgeniitzt werden.” ** Hier aber, in der Mappe, ist die seelische 
Haltung des ZuhGrers eine ganz andere als die des Heinrich Dren- 
dorf in dem Abschnitt “ Riickblick.” Die Lebensgeschichte des 
Freiherrn von Risach braucht nicht denselben lauternden Einfluss 
auszuiiben, wie in der Situation zwischen Augustinus, Margarita 
und dem Obristen, wo sich alles noch in der Schwebe befindet. 
Risachs Riickblick in seine Jugend dient zur Entspannung und 
Abrundung, wahrend der Obrist die Gelegenheit ergreift, das 
Schicksal der jiingeren Generation indirekt zu beeinflussen. Eben 
deswegen liesse sich seine Geschichte nicht aus dem Ganzen heraus- 
lésen. 

Betrachtet man aber das Problem vom entgegengesetzten Ende 
her, von der Entstehung des Kunstwerks, so sieht man, wie in beiden 
Fallen, dem Nachsommer, wie der Mappe, der Keimpunkt des 
Ganzen ein aussergewohnliches Schicksal gewesen ist. “ Das Vogel- 
freundbuch,” wie Stifter in den ersten Anfangen den Rosenhof- 
roman nannte,** ist ohne Zweifel genetisch der Ausgangspunkt 
gewesen. Aber sein kiinstlerischer Formsinn richtet sich nicht auf 
die Auflésung eines solchen Novellenstoffes in einen Roman. Dafiir 
hatte er eine zu hohe Achtung vor dem Mittelpunkt, dem Schwer- 
punkt eines dichterischen Gebildes.*® Die Idee des unvollendeten 
Romanes geht auch von sehr Altem aus, von der aussergewohnlichen 
Geschichte eines Grafen von Scharnast. Daran aber wird nicht die 
Romantechnik erarbeitet. Das Rankenwerk der erweiterten Lang- 
form entsteht nicht durch das Auflésen oder Ausspinnen des 
urspriinglich gedrungenen Obristen-Schicksals, sondern durch das 
Aneinanderfiigen loser Teilvorgiinge, die stofflich mehrere Men- 
schengestalten zusammenbringen und im Tagtiglichen verankert 
sind. Der Wandlungsprozess ist also nicht, wie Hiiller ihn inter- 
pretiert hat (vgl. oben Anm. 6), eine Entfaltung von der Novelle 
zum epischen Roman. Aus Skizzen- und Episodenhaftem, aus 
Zwischenformen, entwickelt sich der Romanstoff, wihrend der 
eigentlich novellistische Bestandteil wesentlich der gleiche bleibt. 
Nur funktionell hat er eine andere Stellung, einen andern Wert im 
Ganzen erhalten. 


Myra R. JESSEN 
Bryn Mawr College 


17 Ernst Alker: Gottfried Keller und Adalbert Stifter, (Wien-Leipzig, 
1923), 47. 
18 147. 2° Vgl. xvi, 84; xxu, 172. 
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EIN UNBEKANNTER BRIEF LENZENS AN BOIE? 


Wahrend der Jahre 1775-1777 hatten J.M.R. Lenz und H.C. 
Boie eine ganze Reihe von Briefen gewechselt;* der hier ab- 
gedruckte Brief aus meinem Besitz bildet nicht nur den Abschlu& 
des friiheren Briefwechsels, sondern auch das Seitenstiick zu dem 
von Freye und Stammler unter No. 317 veréffentlichten Briefe 
Lenzens vom 6. April 1780 an F. J. J. Bertuch. An diesen, wie an 
Boie, getraut sich Lenz zu schreiben, aber “ Dem Triumvirat in W. 
(d. h. Goethe, Herder, Wieland) darf ich nicht bitten, mich zu 
empfehlen. Sie haben zu viel zu thun, um an mich zu denken.” 
(Freye und Stammler II, 159). 


Schitzbarster Freund! 


Neue Situationen, 6fnen neue Aussichten und kniipfen die alten Ver- 
bindungen freundlich wieder an. Ich nahm Abschied von Ihnen, als ich der 
Trédelbude der Welt miide, mich der Natur in der stillsten Schweitz in den 
SchooB warf. Sie hat mich in mein Vaterland zu fiihren gewuBt, wo 
mir jede ehmalige Verbindung neuen Werth erhalt. Ich bin bisher von 
allen litterarischen Neuigkeiten durch meine Schuld abgeschnitten gewesen. 
Sie werden mich verbinden, wenn ich deren einige und von Ihrer Hand 
erhalten kann, die fiir mich den Stempel der Zuverlassigkeit mehr als eine 
andere fiihrt, da ich zu entfernt bin, als daB sich Leidenschaften zwischen 
uns einmengen kénnten. Also werden Sie auch von mir welche erhalten, 
an denen Ihnen gelegen seyn kénnte. Doch bitt ich zum Voraus, keinen 
andern Gebrauch davon zu machen, als sich mit meinen Verhiltnissen wird 
vertragen kénnen, woriiber mir die Zuverlissigkeit und Unbestechlichkeit 
Thres Karakters bekannt ist. 

Was macht also zuférderst Vater Klopstock den ich durch ein MiB- 
geschick, wie soviele Edle auf meiner Reise habe verfehlen miissen. Und 
unser fiirtrefliche Leibarzt Zimmermann* von dessen Sohn ich noch aus 
Ziirich gute Nachrichten mitgenommen. Es wire unaussprechlich Schade 
um eine der feinsten und schénsten Seelen unsers Jahrhunderts gewesen, 
vielleicht durch bloBen Kiitzel des feindseeligen Witzes, der lang unter uns 
den Ton gegeben, so ganz erdriickt zu werden. Ach wenn wird Thalia wieder 

1Brief in Quart. 4 Seiten; Wasserzeichen: J. Honig & Zvonen; ohne 
Adresse oder Postvermerk. 

2 Vgl. Briefe von und an J. M. R. Lenz, Gesammelt und herausgegeben von 
Karl Freye und Wolfgang Stammler; 2 Bande, Leipzig 1918, wo dreissig 
zwischen den beiden gewechselte Briefe aus den Jahren 1775-1777 ab- 
gedruckt sind. 

Johann Georg Zimmermann. 
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lachen kénnen, die nur das faule Fleisch wegitzt und der edlern Seele neue 
Lebenskriifte giebt. Sie die im Gefolge der Bachanten und Menaden das 
Angesicht verhiillen mu; wie jener Grieche bey der Aufopferung seiner 
Tochter. 

Von Ihrem Museum * wei ich fast nichts mehr so wenig als vom Merkur,® 
da wir hier periodische Blatter mit niherer Beziehung aufs Vaterland haben. 
Doch kénnten sie sich vielleicht mit Ihnen zu ahnlichen Zwecken vereinigen, 
ohne einander im Debiit® zu schaden, da die deutsche Litteratur, wenn sie 
mehrere Angelegenheiten RuGlands aufnihme, hier vielen Eindruck macht. 
Vielleicht gibt es in unseren entferntesten Gegenden, aichtere Deutsche als 
bey Ihnen. Verzeyhen Sie mir diese Impertinenz, die wie alle Machtspriiche 
auch ihren Theil Wahrheit hat, da vielleicht unter keiner Regierung sich 
Expatriirte von allen Standen und Fihigkeiten so genau an ein ander 
geschlossen und so freundliche Behandlung erfahren. 

Ich mu6 schlieBen, weil mir kaum soviel Zeit iibrig bleibt, Ihnen zu sagen, 
da& hier ein ehmaliger Eleve von Ihnen, Herr Legationsrath Claudes? mir 
bekannt worden und ich mit ihm naher bekannt zu werden wiinschte um 
Ihnen mit mehr Eindruk versichern zu kénnen, da& ich nicht aufhéren 
kann zu Thr 

verbundenster Fr. u. Diener 
J. M. R. Lenz. 
Petersbg. d. Sten April 1780. 


Wie befindet sich Herr Biirger—was machen Pfeffel*® und Schlosser,° 
die zu weit entfernt von mir sind, um sie zu erreichen. Doch bitt ich dem 
letzten, Herrn Hofrath Schlosser zu schreiben, daB er sich eine unrichtige 
Vorstellung aus meiner eben so unrichtigen Nachricht von meiner gegen- 
wirtigen Situation macht; iiber die ich ihm, sobald ich es bestimmter 
thun kann, schreiben werde. Doch kénnte das Kadettenkorps in Berlin und 
Herrn Rammlers*® Situation in demselben ihm ein richtigeres point de 
vue abstecken helfen. 

Von Herrn Bause** der Ihnen diesen Brief vielleicht selbst abgiebt, 


* Boies Deutsches Museum erschien von 1776-1791. 

5 Wielands Teutscher Merkur erschien von 1773-1810. 

® Debiit, anstatt Debit, Absatz, Vertrieb. 

7 Uber den Legationsrat Claudes war nichts zu ermitteln: etwa im Jahre 
1789 redet Lenz ihn als: Lieber Freund Claudes an (Freye und Stammler 
No. 348, Bd. m, S, 225). 

8 Aus den Jahren 1775, 1776 sind drei Briefe von Lenz an Konrad Pfeffel 
erhalten, 

® Johann Georg Schlosser, Oberamtmann in Emmendingen im Breisgau; 
auf welche Ausserung Schlossers Lenz hier anspielt, weiB ich nicht: Schlos- 
sers Brief vom 9. Mirz, 1778, an Lenzens Vater (No. 298 bei Freye und 
Stammler) scheint der spiiteste zu sein, der uns erhalten ist. 

1° Ramler war maitre de la philosophie am Kadettenkorps in Berlin, mit 
dem Titel Professor. Die Stellung lie& ihm viel freie Zeit. 

11 Herr Bause war Lehrer an der Petri-Schule in Petersburg; vg]. Lenzens 
Brief an Bertuch vom 6. April 1780, bei Freye und Stammler No. 317. 
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vielleicht zuschikt, habe Ihnen noch nichts sagen kénnen. Er geht nach 
Dessau,'* aus einem Zuge der Gemiither die mit gleichem Erfolg auf gleiche 
Zwecke arbeiten. Nur da& sein Standpunkt verschieden und ihrem Journal 
viele Mannichfaltigkeit und Nutzen mehr geben wird, in das er Beytrige 
von Petersbg. aus liefern will. 

ir wird Ihnen meine Adresse sagen, doch besser wirs, Sie schikten ihm 
Thren Brief zu. 


W. KuRRELMEYER 


HAUPTMANN’S “SO LANGE GOTT NIMMT, NEHM ICH 
AUCH” 


Among the earliest writings of Gerhart Hauptmann, known to us 
only by hearsay because they were either destroyed or lost, none 
has a more puzzling or ominous title than the item “ So lange Gott 
nimmt, nehm ich auch.” Schlenther is the original source and 
referred to it with these words: * 


Im Juli 1888 schickte er [Hauptmann] von Ziirich aus eine kleine 
humoristische Skizze an Julius Stettenheim und bot sie diesem fiir seine 
Monatsschrift ? “ Das humoristische Deutschland” an. Diese Novellette, 
die den seltsamen Titel fiihrte: “So lange Gott nimmt, nehm ich auch” 
hat Stettenheim dem unbekannten Dichter nach Ziirich zuriickgeschickt. 
Seitdem ist sie verschwunden. 


The supposition that Hauptmann’s strong social consciousness as 
revealed in his first dramas was responsible for this very early effort 
has naturally been made. The only full discussion of the first 
attempts of the young writer, appearing in “ Gerhart Hauptmanns 
naturalistische Anfainge,” * bears out this theory. 


12TIn Dessau wollte Bause mit den Lehrern am Basedow’schen Philanthro- 
pin in Verbindung treten, 

1 Paul Schlenther, Gerhart Hauptmann, Berlin, 1898, 55. In the revised 
edition of 1922 Eloesser omitted the reference. Viktor Ludwig in his 
Bibliography, Gerhart Hauptmann. Werke von ihm und iiber ihn, Neustadt, 
Schlesien, 1932, 3, lists the title. 

2 Julius Stettenheim (1831-1916) edited this monthly since its beginning 
in October 1885 after being associated for some years with a satirical 
humorous paper “ Berliner Wespen.” Later Stettenheim parodied success- 
fully Die versunkene Glocke (1898) and Fuhrmann Henschell (1901). 

* Felix A. Voigt, Hauptmann-Studien, Breslau 1936, 1, 49. 
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Leider kénnen wir die Anfange Hauptmanns auf dem Gebiet der 
Humoreske, die uns vielleicht eine Vorstufe zu seinen spiteren Komédien 
gezeigt hitten, nicht mehr selbst lesen. Von Ziirich aus schickte er eine 
wohl kurz zuvor geschriebene Erzihlung mit dem Titel: “Solange Gott 
nimmt, nehm’ ich auch” an Julius Stettenheim fiir dessen Zeitschrift 
“Das humoristische Deutschland.” Sie ist nie gedruckt worden und scheint 
in der Redaktion verlorengegangen zu sein. Ob sie—wie Schlenther (S. 55) 
andeutet—eine polizeiwidrige Tendenz gehabt hat, konnte ich nicht fest- 
stellen. Wir besitzen allerdings von Hauptmann aus dieser Friihzeit noch 
eine Arbeit, die ihn uns als Satiriker zeigt, die er spiter seiner ganzen 
zuriickhaltenden Wesensart nach hat fallen lassen. 


Yet we have all been misled by this very suggestive title. Haupt- 
mann had in this instance no thought of social or economic in- 
justices. On the contrary he had simply attempted a humorous 
sketch based upon an incident he found in his reading. In Fontane’s 
Unterm Birnbaum, the widower Abel Hradscheck is comforted by 
his cronies with humorous anecdotes of happy remarriages when 
he had just buried his wife. 


Eine [Erzihlung] davon, die beste, handelte von einen alten Hauptmann 
von Rohr, der vier Frauen gehabt und beim Hinscheiden jeder einzelnen 
mit einer gewissen trotzigen Entschlossenheit gesagt hatte: “ Nimmt Gott, 
so nehm ich wieder.” 


Hauptmann gave his imagination free reins and expanded the story. 
According to his own recollections today, “ handelt es sich um einen 
Totengriber, der schon sieben Frauen gehabt habe, die alle gestorben 
seien; nun wolle er zum achten Male heiraten. Also der Aus- 
spruch.” ® 


Water A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


“In another article, “ Aus Hauptmanns friihen Tagen,” Sonderdruck aus 
dem 107. Jahresbericht fiir 1934, Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir vaterléndische 
Cultur, p. 116, Voigt also refers to this refusal: ‘Stettenheim witterte 
schon im Titel etwas polizeiwidriges und lehnte ab.” 

* Theodor Fontane, Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1920 1, 554. The story was 
first published in the Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin (23. Band 
der Sammlung von Werken zeitgenéssischer Schriftsteller), after running 
serially in Die Gartenlaube, 1885, 533 ff. (Nrs. 33-41). 

*“Tm Uebrigen sagte mir Gerhart Hauptmann, es sei wohl eine ziemlich 
diirftige Sache gewesen.” From a personal letter of F. A. Voigt about a 
discussion of this matter with the poet. 
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THE CHARACTER “LIBERUM ARBITRIUM” IN THE 
C-TEXT OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


In an interesting note in Review of English Studies* Dr. Mabel 
Day has discussed the influence of Duns Scotus’s philosophy on the 
conception of the character Liberum Arbitrium in the B-Text of 
Piers Plowman. In the B-Text, it will be remembered, Liberum 
Arbitrium rents from Piers Plowman the land on which grows the 
Tree of Charity; and he helps Piers protect this tree from the 
attacks of the Devil by striking at the Devil with one of the three 
piles supporting the tree. The three piles represent the Holy 
Trinity, and in using the third pile Liberum Arbitrium is said to 
be aided by the Holy Spirit.? Thus, points out Dr. Day, the Scotist 
doctrine of the primacy of the will is illustrated: “ Man’s free will 
is circumscribed only by the divine will; hence, when Christ has 
applied his passion to the defence of man, Liberum Arbitrium is 
left in control, with the help of the Holy Spirit.” * 

The greatly enlarged role of this same character Liberum Ar- 
bitrium in the C-Text has not, however, been explained with equal 
clarity. In the C-Text, Liberum Arbitrium instructs the dreamer 
about charity in a long section of the poem called by Skeat “ The 
Vision of Free-Will and of the Tree of Charity,” * and, at the very 
beginning of that section, describes himself to the dreamer in a 
rather puzzling passage. Also, instead of using only one of the piles 
supporting the Tree of Charity, Liberum Arbitrium wields all three 
of them when the flesh, the world, and the Devil attack the tree. 
Skeat was puzzled by Liberum Arbitrium’s description of himself,® 
and Dr. Day by mere human Liberum Arbitrium’s ability to wield 
all three of the piles representing the Holy Trinity, i. e. the piles 
representing the Father and Son as well as that standing for the 
Holy Spirit.® 

Let us take Skeat’s difficulty first. Here is Liberum Arbitrium’s 
description of himself (C-Text, xvi1, 183-198) : 


2 Duns Scotus and ‘ Piers Plowman,’” RES. mt (1927), 334. 

2 Piers Plowman, B-Text, xvi, 16-17, 46-52. 

334. 

‘The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat, 
Oxford, 1886, I, xc. 

5 Bd. cit., 1, 215. 

MLR., (1928), 23-4. 
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And the whyle ich quyke the cors  cald am ich Anima; 
And whenne ich wilne other wolde Animus ich hyhte, 
And for that ich can and knowe __cald ich am “ mannys Thouht” ; 
And whan ich make mone to god Memoria ich hatte; 

And when ich deme domes’ and do as treuthe techeth, 

Then is Racio my ryhte name “ Reson” in Englissh; 

And whenne ich fele that folke telleth my furste name is Sensus, 
And that is witte and wisedome _ the welle of alle craftes: 

And when ich chalange other nat chalange _chepe other refuse, 
Thanne am ich Conscientia cald _godes clerk and hus notarie; 
And when ich wol do other nat do _—goode dedes other ille, 

Than am ich Liberum-arbitrium as lettrede men tellen; 

And when ich loue leely _oure lord and alle othere, 

Then is “leel Loue” my name in Latyn that is Amor; 

And when ich flee fro the body and feye leue the caroygne, 
Then am ich a spirit specheles and Spiritus thenne ich hote. 


Now, although it is, as Skeat says, “hard to see how all these 
various names can be applied to Free Will,” the explanation of such 
an identification is to be found in medieval psychology. John 
Damascene had considered liberum arbitriwm or free choice a 
universal power of the soul, to be identified with all other powers 
of the soul, and this theory had been followed by a number of 
thirteenth century theologians. The following texts of John 
Damascene and Hugh of St. Cher, for example, give the same 
identification of free choice with other powers of the soul as found 
in Piers Plowman and thus explain the passage: 


John Damascene: Libero ergo arbitrio appetit, et libero arbitrio vult et 
scrutatur, libero arbitrio inquirit et iudicat; libero arbitrio disponit, libero 
arbitrio eligit, et libero arbitrio impetum facit et libero arbitrio agit et 
operatur semper in his que secundum naturam sunt, 


Hugh of St. Cher: Solutio. Quidam dicunt quod liberum arbitrium est 
tres vires anime: rationalis, irascibilis, concupiscibilis, sed habet unum 
nomen, quia ille tres vires quandoque conveniunt in unum actum. Quibus 
videtur consentire Joannes Damascenus ubi dicit: liberum arbhitrium ap- 
petit, liberum arbitrium vult; lib. arb. inquirit et perscrutatur; lib. arb. 
judicat; lib. arb. disponit; lib. arb. eligit; lib. arb. impetum facit; lib. arb. 
agit; lib. arb. operatur, quasi diceret: liberum arbitrium exercet actum 
omnium virium.” 


7 John Damascene’s De fide orthodoza, translated by Burgundio of Pisa, 
quoted in Dom Odon Lottin’s “ La Psychologie de l’Acte Humain chez Saint 
Jean Damascéne et les Théologiens du XIIIe Siécle Occidental,” Revue 
Thomiste, XxxVI (1931), 636 (the reference to the original is Patrologia 
Graeca, xciv 945 B-C, but medieval theologians knew Damascene through 
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A second point to be noted in Liberum Arbitrium’s description of 
himself in his statement of his function (C-Text, xv11, 173-7) : 


‘ Wher-of serue 3e?’ ich seide ‘syre Liberum-arbitrium?’ 
‘Of som tyme to fyghte,’ quath he ‘falsnesse to destruye, 
And som tyme to suffre _bothe sorwe and teene, 

Layke other leue at my lykynge chese, 

To do wel other wikke a wil with a reyson.’ 


Judging from the emphasis upon destroying falseness and suffering 
sorrow, this Liberum Arbitrium, unlike the scamp Free Will (i. e. 
Self-will) of the morality Hickscorner, is a will that possesses the 
power to choose the good in preference to the evil. The C-Text 
author stresses the moral qualifications of the free act of choice, 
and defines liberwm arbitrium by its final cause or end, rectitude— 
which is exactly what St. Anselm had done earlier in his definition 
“libertas arbitrii est potestas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis 
propter ipsam rectitudinem,” in which he had been followed by a 
number of theologians.* Thus Liberum Arbitrium’s description of 
himself, upon closer scrutiny, reveals the learning and theological 


Burgundio’s translation) ; Hugh of St. Cher, quoted in Dom Lottin’s “ La 
Théorie du Libre Arbitre Pendant le Premier Tiers du XIIIe Siécle,” Revue 
Thomiste, Xxx1I (1927), 378. For thirteenth century discussions of the 
problem of whether liberum arbitrium is a universal power or a unique 
power of the soul, see the latter article. St. Thomas Aquinas took it as a 
unique power. 

® St. Anselm, Dialogus de libero arbitrio, c. 3 (Patrologia Latina, civm1, 
494 B). Those who followed St. Anselm in his emphasis upon the moral 
qualifications of the act of choice gave what came to be called ‘ theological ’ 
definitions of free choice, as contrasted to the ‘ philosophical’ definitions 
which stressed the element of reason in the act of choice. Those who gave 
‘ theological’ definitions emphasized the will’s lack of efficacy in its present 
state and need for grace in order to choose the good, following a tradition 
that goes back to St. Augustine and St. Paul (Rom. vii. 18); those who, 
like Abelard, gave ‘ philosophical’ definitions interpreted liberum arbitrium 
as the free movement of the reason, following a tradition that goes back to 
Boethius. The C-Text author seems to belong to the ‘ theological’ group. 
St. Thomas Aquinas reconciles the two traditions. See Etienne Gilson, The 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, tr. A. H. C. Downes, New York, 1936, pp. 
304-23, especially 316-17, and Dom Odon Lottin, “Les Définitions du Libre 
Arbitre au Douziéme Siécle,” Revue Thomiste, xxxtr (1927), 104-7, 218. 
Definitions of followers of St. Anselm are given in Dom Lottin’s article, 
on the pages cited. Among those in the ‘theological’ tradition, it may be 
added, was Peter Lombard, in his Sentences, 
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subtletly that have been suggested as distinguishing characteristics 
of the C-Text reviser.® 

In view of the theological precision shown in C’s definition of 
free choice, I am convinced that the role taken by Liberum 
Arbitrium in the remainder of “The Vision of Free-Will and of 
the Tree of Charity ” cannot be so confusing as Dr. Day believes, 
although I am less confident of the correctness of the interpretation 
of this role that I shall offer. Here is Dr. Day’s criticism of the 
part played by Liberum Arbitrium in the C-Text: 


What did C mean by Liberum Arbitrium? In xvii, 158 (not in B) he 
introduced him as one of the aspects of Anima, and as the leader of 
Activa Vita. Hence he represents man’s free will. But as the teacher of 
Jesus Christ [in C. xix, 138], he cannot be so identified; nor again when 
he uses the three piles [supporting the Tree of Charity and representing 
Trinity], for man’s free will could not have brought into action the power 
of the Father and the passion of Christ. ... We must conclude that C 
did not recognize how carefully B had defined the limits of man’s free will 
according to Duns Scotus. 


My answers to these objections are as follows. To the first: 
Assuming that when Liberum Arbitrium is called the teacher of 
Christ the reference is to the humanity of Christ, and remembering 
that by liberum arbitrium the C-Text means a liberum arbitrium 
which has attained its end, rectitude, I do not see anything illogical 
in this role of Liberum Arbitrium’s. To the second: In the C-Text 
(although not in the B-Text) the Tree of Charity, as its names 
Imago Dei and True Love suggest, stands for the rational human 
soul turned toward God and consequently bringing forth the fruit 
of charity.‘ This soul has been turned toward God, i.e. made 


*°Cf. J. M. Manly, “ Piers the Plowman and Its Sequence,” Cambridge 
History of English Literature, 11, 31; Theophilus D. Hall, “ Was ‘ Langland ’ 
the Author of the C-text of ‘The Vision of Piers Plowman?,” MLIR., Iv 
(1908), 12. 

10 The Revisions of ‘ Piers Plowman,’” MDR., xxi (1928), 23-4. Dr. 
Day is certainly wrong in taking the C-Text Liberum Arbitrium as only 
“one of the aspects of Anima” (italics mine); ef. Liberum Arbitrium’s 
explicit identification of himself with all the faculties of the soul in the 
passage quoted above, and Skeat’s remark about it. 

11 Piers Plowman, C-Text, xx, 7, 9. Matthew of Aquasparta tells us 
that “Anima enim rationalis est imago Dei” (Quaestiones disputatae de 
cognitione, qu. V, quoted in Gilson’s Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 
467), and St. Augustine and St. Anselm write that the soul becomes the 
image of God especially when it remembers, understands, and loves God 
(St. Augustine, De Trinitate, xiv, 12; St. Anselm, Monologium, c. 67). 
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righteous, through the influence of grace—i.e., the Tree is sup- 
ported by the Holy Trinity.1* When evil threatens in the shape of 
the flesh, the world, and the Devil, grace cooperates with free choice 
to defend the soul; or, as the allegory has it, Liberum Arbitrium 
avails himself of the help of the Holy Trinity, the three piles. The 
passage is an allegory of the cooperation of grace and free choice in 
the defense of the righteous soul against evil. 

The role, then, of Liberum Arbitrium in the C-Text, as well as 
the description of this personified faculty of the soul, bears witness 
to the learning and theological training of the C-reviser.** The 
whole C-Text conception of the faculty of free choice, I may add, 
is the orthodox Catholic one, far removed from the theological 
determinism of Bradwardine which is sometimes pictured as 
exercising a great influence in fourteenth century England." 


The University of Maine GEORGE SANDERLIN 


If loving God is more emphasized in the name True Love than remembering 
and understanding Him, love is what was stressed by the masters of 
Cistercian mysticism in their teachings about the image of God (see Gilson, 
op. cit., pp. 269 ff.). 

13 Cf. C. xxx, 9: 

“The tree hihte Trewe-loue,’ quath he ‘the trinite hit sette.’”’” If it 
be objected that the Tree of Charity cannot stand for the soul because in 
C. xrx, 113 ff. Adam, Abraham, and others are described as among the fruit 
of the tree, the answer is that in C, although not in B, a change in the 
conception of the Tree is clearly indicated by line 68, “ Adam was as tree 
and we aren as hus apples.” After this line the Tree assumes a genealogical 
character, and might be called the Tree of Adam. 

18 Another example of C’s greater interest in theological questions than — 
B’s is furnished by C. xv, 23 ff. (B. xm, 61ff.). Here where B gives a 
common generalization about grace being found among humble people, C 
presents a brief but precise analysis of the relations of grace and the 
human will, distinguishing carefully the role of grace in preparing the 
will to choose good (cf. St. Augustine, Enchiridion, c. 32, and De praedesti- 
natione sanctorum, c. 5). 

14 This has been brought out by Manly, CHEL., 11, 31, and is clear from 
the passage quoted above, C. xviI, 173-7, in which the spontaneity of liberum 
arbitrium is stressed. In that passage, for example, the phrase “a wil with 
a reyson” suggests that the act of the will is accompanied by, rather than 
in any way necessitated by, the reason, and recalls St. Bernard’s “ Porro 
voluntas est motus rationalis .... Habet sane, quocunque se volverit, 
semper rationem comitem, et quodammodo pedissequam: non quod semper 
ex ratione, sed quod nunquam absque ratione moveatur” (Tractatus de 
gratia et libero arbitrio, c. 2, Patrologia Latina, cLxxxm, 1003 B). 
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AN ORIENTAL THEME IN THE FRISdpJOFS SAGA 


A number of years ago the Old Norse Fridpjéfs Saga, sufficiently 
well known even to those who are not specialists in the literatures 
of Scandinavia, was subjected anew to a searching analysis. The 
strange motives of the old king Hring ceding his young wife to a 
friend, the wholly un-nordic sex taboo attached to a sanctuary of 
Balder, and the various generosity tests were shown to be essentially 
foreign to the civilisation of Northern Europe and to hark back to 
the Semitic East, where parallels are not wanting, both in the 
Arabian Nights and in isolated Arab stories.1 The author of the 
study in question was however unable to find an Eastern analogue 
for one of the most striking episodes of the saga. 

Fridpjéf, deprived of his beloved Ingibjorg, who has been given in 
marriage to the old king Hring, disguises himself as a saltburner and 
betakes himself to Hring’s court, where he is hospitably received. 

Then it comes to pass that the king and queen are bidden to a feast, and 
Hring invites Fridpjéf to accompany them. On the way Fridpjéf warns 
the king that the ice over which they are driving is not safe. Soon the 
sled breaks through the thin crust, and Fridpjéf rescues it and its 
occupants. The king says: “That is a good rescue, and Fridpjéi the Bold 
could not have done better.” 

Some time after the king says to the saltburner: “ Let us go out to-day 
and look about, for this is a fair landscape.” Then they go out together 
and come to a certain wood. The king feels sleepy, lies down and is soon 
snoring. Fritpjéf sits by him. He draws his sword, looks at it intently, 
and then flings it away out of reach. At once the king wakes up and 
says: “It happens now that various things come into your mind.” And 
he adds that he has known all along who his guest has been. 

‘he reader knows of course that the story ends by Hring conveniently 
dying, leaving to Fridpjof his possessions and his beloved Ingihjorg. 


Gould correctly observed that the episode of Fridpjéf’s test is 
exotic; but he could recall only one Arabic parallel from the 
Nights,? where however the rascally Beduin yields to the tempta- 
tion and kills his sleeping benefactor. There is a far more striking 
analogue in the Tripitaka, i.e. a Chinese version of Buddhist 
apologues going back to the beginnings of Buddhist missionary 
propaganda. It reads as follows: * 


2C. N. Gould, “The Fridpjéfssaga an Oriental Tale,” Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes, vit (1921-22), pp. 219-50. 

* Burton, m7, 111. 

%E. Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka 
chinois, Paris, 1910-11, 1, 38 ff. 
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There once lived in India a kind-hearted and benevolent king who, on 
being threatened with war by a neighbor greedy for land and power, pre- 
ferred to abdicate rather than to sacrifice the lives of his subjects.‘ 
Accompanied by his son and heir presumptive, he leaves his capital. To 
help a needy brahman, he has himself delivered up to his enemy, the prize 
set upon his head serving to relieve the holy man. He is condemned to 
die at the stake. Before his end he has a chance to see his son, who has 
managed to approach him in disguise, and to admonish him always to 
forgive his enemies, 

Disguised as a servant, the son is admitted first into the household of 
one of the royal ministers, then into the royal household itself. Owing 
to his ability, he is in time promoted to the post of minister and en- 
trusted with the protection of his royal master. 

One day the tyrant goes hunting, accompanied as usual by his minister. 
Having been separated from his suite, he finds himself alone with his 
confidant in a pathless wilderness. Overcome with fatigue, he hands to 
him his sword, puts his head on his knees and falls asleep. Seeing his 
enemy in his power, the disguised prince unsheathes the sword and is 
about to slay the sleeper when he remembers the admonition of his dying 
father, and he resolutely puts his sword back into its sheath. The king 
wakes up and says that he just had a dream in which his enemy Tch‘ang- 
cheng (such is the Chinese form of the name of the Indian prince) was 
about to cut off his head. The minister ascribes this dream to the demons 
haunting the wilderness, and the king falls again asleep. Twice the same 
scene is repeated; but the third time Tch‘ang-cheng flings away the sword, 
saying aloud that out of regard for his dead father he pardons his enemy. 
The king wakes up, saying that he has dreamt that Tch‘ang-cheng has 
forgiven him. Thereupon Tch‘ang-cheng makes himself known and tells his 
story. The tyrant repents and returns to him his father’s kingdom. 


The similarities between these two stories are fairly obvious: 
in both the hero is exiled by one more powerful than himself; 
in both he returns in disguise and enters the service of his rival ; 
in both the latter, who trusts himself into his power either 
because he is convinced of his opponent’s nobility of character or 
because he does not suspect his identity, gives him an opportunity 
to slay him; in both the hero resists the temptation, finally 
flinging away the sword lest he succumb after all to evil thoughts ; 
in both, at last, this gesture leads to the dénouement of the story 
which in both versions ends happily. 


On this theme cf. J. Dutoit, Jatakam (1908), 1, 220; m, 454; mr, 15; 
Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, London, 1924-28, vm, 51; A. Bastian, 
Die Vilker des éstlichen Asien, Jena, 1866-71, 1, 157; v, 95; Philostratus, 
Vita Apollon., 1. 20. 
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Since the jataka can have reached Scandinavia only from the 
Near East the facts pointed out fully confirm the conjecture of 
Dr. Gould and constitute further evidence for the mediaeval 
migration of story themes from the Orient to the Scandinavian 
North. 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Princeton, N. J. 


PURITAN 


Among the historian Stowe’s marginalia the following sentence 
on the early use of the term Puritan occurs: 


About that tyme [1567] were many congregations of the Anahaptysts in 
London, who cawlyd themselvs Puritans or Unspottyd Lambs of the Lord. 


This statement of Stowe’s, says The New English Dictionary, 
“is probably an error, for otherwise it [puritan] appears in early 
use always as a term of reproach used by opponents, and resented 
by those to whom it was applied.” 

Stowe’s opinion, nevertheless, receives corroboration from a very 
high authority on religious schisms. King James I, in the address 
“To the Reader ” which is prefaced to the 1603 edition of Basilikon 
Doron, says: 


First then, as to the name of Puritanes, I am not ignorant that the style 
thereof doeth properly belong onely to that vile sect amongst the Ana- 
baptists, called the Family of loue; because they thinke themselues onely 
pure.... Of this speciall sect I principally meane, when I speake of 
Puritans; divers of them, as Browne,’ Penry and others, hauing at sundrie 
times come into Scotland, to sow their popple amongst vs . . . and partly 
indeede, I guie this style to such brain-sicke and headie Preachers their 
disciples and followers, as refusing to be called of that sect, yet participate 
too much with their humours, in maintaining the aboue-mentioned errours; 
not onely agreeing with the generall rule of all Anabaptists, in the con- 
tempt of the ciuill Magistrate, and in leaning to their owne dreams and 
reuelations; but particularly with this sect, in accounting all men profane 
that sweare not to all their fantasies, in making for euery particular 
question of the policie of the Church, as great commotion, as if the article 
of the Trinitie were called in controuersie.” * 


1Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. James Gairdner, Camden 
Society, N. S. xxvimr (1880), 143. 

? Robert Browne, the separatist. Stowe, likewise, mentions Browne as a 
Puritan, 


’ The Political Works of James I, ed. C. H. McIlwain, Harvard Political 
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The similarity between the concept underlying our present term, 
fellow-traveller, and King James’ reason for including among the 
Puritans those who refuse “ to be called a sect, yet participate too 
much with their humours” is indicative of the kind of caution 
which must be exercised by historians when using or defining 
Puritan and similar Tudor-Stuart religious labels.* 


R. E. BENNETT 


Northwestern University 


PEARL: ‘INLYCHE’ AND ‘REWARDE,’ 
Mr. Sledd’s interpretation’? of Pearl (ll. 603-604)— 


for ber is vch mon payed inlyche, 
wheber lyttel ober much be hys rewarde— 


as meaning that “all the blessed are rewarded alike, since they are 
all in the presence of God, but that they are not rewarded equally, 
since they differ in their spiritual capacity to realize His presence,” 
surely rescues the poet from that divided state of mind imputed 
to him in Carleton Brown’s essay, “'The Author of 7’he Pearl, 
Considered in the Light of his Theological Opinions,” PMLA., x1x 
(1904), 115-153. Theologians aside, the author of The Pearl had a 
precedent for his idea in the work of Dante, who, in Paradiso, 
xxx and xxxiI, had depicted the ‘like’ beatitude of all the 
saved through their enjoyment of the Beatific Vision, indicating 
distinction of reward by means of the great symbol of the Rose with 
its various ranks and gradations. The Pearl poet’s contemporary, 
Walter Hilton, moreover, would have had no difficulty in under- 
standing Lines 603-604, for he himself had something of the same 
nature to say on the subject. In the Scala Perfectionis,? he writes: 


Classics, 1 (Cambridge, 1918), 7. H. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism 
(Chicago, 1939), 488-89, cites and accepts Stowe’s statement, saying that 
Puritan was “ probably used originally by the adherents of the Separatist 
groups to indicate the thoroughness of their reformation.” Knappen also 
cites Papers Relating to English Affairs, Preserved . . . in the Archives of 
Simancus: Elizabeth, 1 (1894), 7; but he fails to mention King James. 

‘One might also compare our recently coined communazi with King 
James’ Puritan-papists, which he applied to Jesuits (MclIlwain, p. 126; 
ef. p. xxii). 

1 James Sledd, “Three Textual Notes on Fourteenth-Century Poetry,” 
MLN., tv (1940), 381. 

2 Walter Hilton, Scala Perfectionis (ed. Cressy, reprint, 1901) London, 
Art and Book Company, pp. 84-86. 
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Thou shalt understand that there be two rewards in the bliss of heaven, 
which our Lord giveth to chosen souls. The one is Sovereign and Principal, 
and is called Essential Reward, and that is the knowing and loving God 
according to the measure of charity given by God to the soul while she 
lived here in mortal body. This reward is best and Sovereign, for it is 
God Himself, and is common to all the souls that shall be saved, in what 
state or degree soever they live in holy Church, more or less, according to 
the quantity and the muchness of their charity in this life, what degree 
soever they live in. 


Then, having enumerated certain “ special good deeds, which a man 
doth voluntarily over that he is bound to do,” he says, “ When 
they are done truly for God, they are excellent, and shall have a 
special reward, each man in his degree, in the bliss of Heaven.” 
This special reward he calls “ Secondary or Accidental,” and as an 
instance of it mentions the reward of a prophet which will be 
Daniel’s, “ at the last day of doom,” over and above the “ Sovereign 
blessed reward of the love and sight of God.” 


Mary V. HIttMANN 
College of St. Elizabeth 


AN EMENDATION TO A. E. HOUSMAN’S TRANSLATION 
FROM EURIPIDES’ “ ALCESTIS ” (962-1005) 


A. E. Housman’s translation from Euripides’ Alcestis contained 
one misprint in its original publication, and with one exception that 
misprint has been carried through in all subsequent printings. 
The mistake may be found in the second line: 

Far-seeking and deep debate, . 
which should read 


Far seeking and deep debate, .... 


The hyphen in “ Far-seeking ” should not be there, for, to quote 
Housman’s own words (from a private letter), “ seeking is a noun 
substantive.” 

Housman was extremely exacting in punctuation; this emenda- 
tion, heretofore unknown, should therefore be of some value to 
students interested in his poetry and his scholarship. 


Harry J. RuNYAN 
University of Wisconsin 


REVIEWS 


REVIEWS 


Poesia y Estilo de Pablo Neruda. Por Amapvo Atonso. Interpre- 
tacién de una poesia hermética. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada, S. A. (S.f.). Pp. 294. $5. moneda argentina. 


Amado Alonso se did a conocer hace muchos afios como uno de 
los mas aventajados discipulos de la escuela de filélogos que se 
formé en el Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, seforeada 
por la figura ilustre de Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Trasplantado a 
Buenos Aires ha forjado en aquella Universidad el foco mas impor- 
tante de trabajos lingiiisticos de todo el mundo hispano-americano ; 
ha publicado estudios filolégicos de sumo valor, y ya puede ver su 
labor continuada en la obra de discipulos de mérito. Todo eso le ha 
ganado justo titulo de maestro en filologia hispana. 

Al aplicar sus luces al profundo comento de la obra poética de 
un poeta aun joven, Pablo Neruda, Amado Alonso sigue la actitud 
de la nueva filologia (Vossler, Spitzer, Curtius, etc.) que inclina 
su interés sobra la obra de la poesia contemporanea con el mismo 
celo y rigor que si estudiara a un clasico remoto en el tiempo. 
Actitud que se nos representa como ejemplar, en lo que contradice 
a aquella postura de recelo y miedo que solia sentir gran parte de 
los universitarios y académicos espafoles en cuanto ponian los ojos 
sobre los libros de sus contemporaneos. Al fin y al cabo es la tra- 
dicién clasica de los filélogos del Renacimiento, que, nutridos de 
ciencia antigua, no desdefiaban el enfocarla sobre las creaciones de 
sus contempordneos. Asi un Tamayo de Vargas, un Brocense, un 
Salzedo Coronel, por no citar mas que espanoles. 

Al escoger a Pablo Neruda como tema, Amado Alonso tenia 
muchas y buenas razones. La primera, la esencial es el ser Neruda 
un poeta grande y auténtico. La segunda que Neruda y su poesia 
estan, en los momentos actuales, ejerciendo una influencia en todo 
el mundo de habla espafiola que ningun otro poeta americano habia 
aleanzado desde Rubén Dario. Y otra, y no menor, es que el 
fenédmeno poético que personifica Neruda es tan frondoso, que 
ofrece al critico no menos tentaciones de exploracién que las que 
una selva virgen americana brindaria al estudioso de las ciencias 
de la naturaleza. Oscura, como floresta, riquisima como ella en 
floraciones extrafias, bellas unas y malsanas otras, la poesia de 
Neruda invita a aventurarse por sus profundidades en busca de 
ejemplares curiosos de la actividad poética. 

El método que emplea, sin renunciar sistematicamente al punto 
de vista histérico-cultural, traido con acierto en varias ocasiones, 
por ejemplo al referirse a las influencias de la filosofia de Schopen- 
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hauer y de la poesia del uruguayo Sabat Ercasty, es el estilistico y 
lingiiistico. 

El propésito es aclarar algunas de las oscuridades de la poesia 
de Neruda. Los versos de este poeta resultan enigmaticos, muy a 
menudo. Pero, afirma con gallardia Amado Alonso, “la calidad 
de una poesia no se mide por lo facil ni lo dificil que sea de com- 
prender.” Y su libro es una magnifica prueba de su comprensién 
de una poesia honda y oscura y un valioso auxilio para que la 
comprendan los demas. 

éQué clase de poeta es Neruda? Un romantico, un archirro- 
mantico. Es la suya “ una poesia escapada tumultuosamente de su 
corazon, romantica por la exacerbacién del sentimiento.” Y un 
expresionista, “ por el modo eruptivo de salir” de esa poesia. La 
evolucién poética de Neruda se definiria como “una progresiva 
condensacién sentimental por ensimismamiento, un cada vez mas 
obstinado anclaje en el sentimiento, en lo hondo de si mismo, 
desentendiéndose cada vez mas de las estructuras objetivas.” Este 
desentenderse es la causa capital de la oscuridad de su poesia. El 
sentimiento de Neruda va sufriendo, paralelamente, una agravacién 
de su misma indole ensimismada, que le lleva de la melancolia 
hasta la angustia. 

Es caracteristica de cabo a cabo, en la poesia de Neruda, una 
visién desintegrada de lo real. En ella coincide, dice Amado Alonso, 
con el ahinco de desintegracién propio de nuestra época, apreciable 
en tantas formas de arte, impresionismo, cubismo, expresionismo, 
literatura de James Joyce, de Marcel Proust. Pero en Neruda la 
desintegracién, es algo mas que una manera de contemplar lo real, 
o de tratar la realidad: “es un modo de ser la realidad.” La vida 
de todo lo vivo es un estarse muriendo, la existencia de lo con- 
sistente es un estarse deshaciendo.” Y en medio de este fatal 
desagregarse de todo lo real el poeta, tragicamente, siente la lucha 
entre el afan de perpetuidad, que es el poetizar, y la inexorabilidad 
de la destruccién, que es la vida. Se explica asi el sentimiento de 
angustia subyacente en tanto poema. 

En otro capitulo esttidianse las relaciones entre intuicién y senti- 
miento, que en el poeta clasico son de equilibrio. En Neruda, por 
el contrario intuicién y sentimiento estén en perpetuo desequilibrio, 
y de ahi se deriva tanta dificultad de entender. Neruda no atiende 
a la realidad de lo intuido, sino al estado sentimental que en él 
provoca esa realidad. Se ensimisma, en ella.( “ El ensimismamiento 
consiste en repetidas inmersiones en elsentir.”) Por consiguiente, 
dice Alonso ;cual sera el recto camino para entender las tiradas 
de imagenes en que irrumpe el sentimiento del poeta? Instalarnos 
en el mismo foco desde el cual son lanzadas estas imagenes, esto 
es en la entrafia misma del sentimiento genitor de cada poema. No 
vale el querer entender intelectivamente, primero, las construcciones 
externas, y pasar de ellas al sentimiento, sigue Alonso. Porque esas 
construcciones externas no serén comprensibles como no Ileguemos 
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a ellas desde el sentimiento que las provoca. Lo primero es “ entre- 
garse al clima sentimental” propuesto. Creemos que las afirma- 
ciones que aqui hace el autor y su distincién entre comprensién 
practica y poética son de pertinente aplicacién a toda clase de poesia 
de la llamada oscura, sobretodo la de origen simbolista o neo- 
rromantico. Y, ademas, representan una de esas verdades ya 
axiomaticas que no puede pasar por alto el comentador o el es- 
tudioso de poesia. Frente al viejo sistema de intentar comprender 
un poema oscuro frotando y refrotando sus superficies con analisis 
racionales, como si se le quisiera quitar su capa de oscuridad, 
muchos creemos en el nuevo método de introducirnos, por obra de 
lectura total, mas que de inquisicién analitica, en el centro mismo 
del poema, y desde alli, ir atravesando sus capas sucesivas, hasta 
llegar a su exterior, que entonces se nos aparecera claro, en funcién 
de todo lo que antes tuvimos que cruzar y que nos explica, ahora, 
el porqué es asi, por fuera. 

Empleando ese procedimiento Anado Alonso en varios capitulos 
nos da interpretaciones magistrales de algunos poemas, como 
Barcarola, Galope muerto, excelentes pruebas para mi de la supe- 
rioridad de esta forma de entender el poema sobre la antigua 
explication de texte, producto de la critica positivista. 

El ritmo, en Neruda tiene por misién principal la de guardar y 
expresar el impetu del sentimiento. La sintaxis, muy compleja, es 
borrosa, sin dibujo, y permite a mucha materia fonética y sintactica 
que quede en el poema sin elaborarse estéticamente, sin incorpo- 
rarse arménicamente a la creacién poética. Por lo cual, concluye 
Alonso, tenemos a veces la impresién de hallarnos ante una poesia 
“traducida en verso,” pero con dificultades invencibles. Esta sin- 
taxis no es caprichosa; se la explica uno insértandola en la visién 
desintegradora que ya citamos. Desde luego que la forma de una 
poesia nacida de esa visién y realizada con ese ritmo y esa sintaxis, 
es esencialmente confusa. Hay en Neruda una “ hostilidad pro- 
gramatica a la forma.” Pero esta ausencia de forma de la primera 
época del poeta, esa “ poesia de la libre aventura ” es sucedida mas 
tarde por lo que llama Amado Alonso “ idea formante: la forma 
como creacién.” La fuerza inspiradora del poeta evoca la presencia 
de ciertas imagenes, y al hacerlo va déndose forma a si misma. Es 
la emocién “no descrita o pintada, sino presentada y actuando.” 
Las observaciones antedichas sobre la forma, con otras que no 
podemos extractar, si no constituyen una teoria orgénica de la 
forma poética en general, cosa que sin duda no se propuso hacer 
el autor relumbran de atisbos y sugestiones sobre este problema 
capital de la creacién poética y son de lo mas denso del libro. 

Estudia por ultimo Amado Alonso algunas fases tipicas de la 
fantasia poética de Neruda, con sus correspondientes cristalizaciones 
en recursos estilisticos. En las imagenes comparativas prescinde de 
la expresién de lo comparado. Usa lo concreto material, por lo 
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inmaterial. Particulariza lo genérico. Emplea simbolos insistentes, 
algunos de los cuales como rosas, palomas, mariposas, abejas, peces, 
sal, nombre, campaiias, uvas, pelos, medias, notarios, etc. son glosa- 
dos con copia de ejemplos por el autor, en una extensa seccién del 
libro. La objetivacién de lo subjetivo se corresponde con lo inverso, 
la objetivacién de lo subjetivo, en muchos casos. Hay en Neruda 
escapadas frecuentes a visiones de radio césmico y una manifiesta 
tendencia a la desmesura en las imagenes. La abstraccién se utiliza 
como recurso de intensificar la visibn. Objetos heterogéneos, disjecta 
membra, se encuentran derramados por los poemas. Y con mucha 
frecuencia el pensar poético de Neruda se presenta con una cons- 
titucién onirica,” donde la exaltacién triunfante es arrolladora y 
donde la angustia adquiere extremos de pesadilla.” La combinacién 
y entrecruzamiento de todos estos elementos que yo apunto, y que 
Alonso estudia tan sagazmente, explica la dificultad y extraieza de 
la poesia nerudiana. 

Pero Alonso no deja esta extraiieza suelta y flotante en el aire, 
como hija del capricho. Neruda segun él, es un indice de su época. 
Confusion, desintegracién, tocan las raices mismas de la vida de 
nuestro tiempo. Ningun poeta lleva con tanta dignidad —ni el 
futurista, ni el dadaista, ni el superrealista — 1a representacién de 
nuestro tiempo, donde todo se desintegra, por el que circula la 
angustia metafisica, y en el cual las gentes, apartandose de creencias 
heredadas, se embarcan en aventuras extremistas, entre desespera- 
cién y miedo. “ Es la contextura misma de nuestra época desqui- 
ciada, resonando entera en los versos de un poeta que al principio 
no parecia tener otra justificacién que la arbitrariedad individual.” 

Y esto es lo que hace el libro de Amado Alonso. Probarnos a 
través de un proceso donde se conjugan pensamiento riguroso, 
concienzuda técnica filologica, experta sensibilidad poética, que la 
poesia de Neruda, y, por extensidén podriamos decir, la poesia 
oscura y dificil de nuestros dias cuando es grande, como la de 
Neruda, no es voltereta arbitraria, cabriola irresponsable, sino voz 
de muchas almas que viven los mismos sentimientos, sin saberlos 
decir. 

Y, nada mas estimulante, mds cargado de esperanza, que este 
espectaculo del libro de Amado Alonso: una poesia de desorden, 
sometida al orden que la inteligencia alumbra en todo lo que llega, 
por fin, a comprender. Poesia soberbiamente desintegradora, sobre 
una realidad desintegrada, la de Neruda, dice Amado Alonso. Pero 
ese fendmeno asi descrito, al final del libro queda integrado, gracias 
a la penetracién del critico en las lineas de claridad, que nacen, 
como las del alba, de todo acto de profundo entender. 
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Dostoevski, the Making of a Novelist. By Ernest J. Stmmons. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. x-+ 416. $3.00. 


This volume by Dr. Simmons is a landmark in ‘the studies of 
Dostoevski in the English language, for hitherto, as the author 
well notes, far too many scholars have treated his novels as texts 
on which to write tracts on morals, religion, and psychology. Dr. 
Simmons has taken a different point of view and following some of 
the Russian critics, he has sought to trace rather the genesis and 
development of ideas in the mind of the author as shown by the 
copious notebooks which he has left in the preparation of his 
various works. The publication and careful study of this material 
is obviously of the greatest importance for all those who would 
eliminate tracts about Dostoevski and study his achievements. 

Perhaps, however, the ancient authors were more fortunate in 
that they left no notebooks. Let us imagine, for example, the diffi- 
culties which we would encounter if we possessed all the preliminary 
drafts of a play by Shakespeare or Euripides. The problems that 
confront scholars and critics would often be cleared up but many 
new ones would be created. That is the trouble with Dostoevski. 
The present volume shows us how he created his characters but 
there are many questions that still baffle solution, largely because 
we know the way in which the preliminary forms originated. 

At the same time Dr. Simmons is very much influenced, as he 
admits (p. 391), by the views of Pereverzev on dualism and the 
Double. It is undeniably true that Dostoevski from at least his 
early story, The Double, to the end of his career was much inter- 
ested in the problem of dualism in character. Yet it may well be 
asked whether the views of Pereverzev were not influenced origi- 
nally by a desire to justify Dostoevski in the eyes of the Soviet 
authorities and whether the political views of Dostoevski were not 
the starting point of much of his views as to the Double type. It 
is painfully easy to divide the main characters into Meek characters, 
Self-willed characters, and Doubles, but this perhaps overlooks the 
fact that the Double becomes automatically any figure which has 
the struggle between mind and heart, between two conflicting ideals, 
between two moods at any stage in his career. There is a great 
gulf between Versilov and Ivan Karamazov and it is to be noted 
that Dostoevski himself applies the word Double only to the former 
and regards the second as undergoing a conflict, as do many of the 
great figures in the world of literature. 

Perhaps the touchstone for much of Dostoevski is to be found in 
that enigmatic story, The Double, from his early years and the com- 
plexities of that story, a Petersburg Poem as he subtitles it, are 
not adequately handled either by Dr. Simmons or by Pereverzev. 
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The work of Bem in Praha raises many other questions which must 
sooner or later be handled. 

This volume also ignores the problems inherent in Dostoevski’s 
use of other authors and his relations to Pushkin, Gogol, and older 
Russian writers as well as such European authors as Schiller. 
There are many points here which still need careful consideration, 
before we can fully understand how and why Dostoevski wrote as he 
did, especially in view of the fact that his final copy often differs 
markedly in emphasis and detail from the sketches in the notebooks. 

Dr. Simmons writes (p. 383), “ His mind was with the reason- 
ing of Ivan, his heart with the precepts of Zosima.” Perhaps this 
antipathy of mind and heart was even more fundamental than some 
of the dualistic debates in reasoning and in feeling that we find 
elsewhere. Perhaps Dimitry Karamazov is a double of the heart or 
a representative of conflict in the heart as Ivan is of the mind. 
Perhaps there is some new aspect that needs to be analyzed before 
we can get to the real Dostoevski and the real meaning of his 
works. 

Nevertheless this work is a far more serious attempt to under- 
stand the author than most of the previous critics have made and 
the book is invaluable for all those who desire to treat Dostoevski 
as literature and to find out the qualities that have made him great 
and given him his popularity. Of all the writers of the nineteenth 
century Dostoevski offers by far the most complicated problem, 
if we would reach to the man and his essence. He is not a pro- 
phet but a keen analyst delving into the human spirit more deeply 
than perhaps he himself realized. Yet for this very reason we must 
be grateful to Dr. Simmons for making the material of this book 
available in English and for many keen and searching comments 
on the technique and methods of a remarkable writer and character. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 


Le Mystére poétique. Par Pierre Trawarp. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 
1940. Pp. 176. 


L’auteur d’un ouvrage en trois volumes sur Mérimée, d’un autre 
en quatre volumes sur Les maitres de la sensibilité au xvu1t° siécle, 
d’un récent volume sur La Sensibilité révolutionnaire, sans compter 
plusieurs autres études qui font de lui un des maitres de la critique 
littéraire de ces derniéres années, M. Trahard vient de s’attaquer 
au délicat probléme de la “ Poésie pure.” I] s’entoure de pré- 
cautions, écrivant dés la premiére page: “investigation meur- 
triére, j’entends dont on revient meurtri de n’avoir rien trouvé.” 
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“ Jamais, dit-il un peu plus bas, les théories n’ont été plus nom- 
breuses qu’aujourd’hui,” alors que, pourtant, non seulement une 
définition de la poésie pure n’existe pas, mais que d’ailleurs “ toute 
définition est inutile” (p. 9). 

Cependant, on ne ferme pas ce livre sans grand profit. On y 
trouve recueillies un grand nombre d’opinions émanant de noms 
célébres, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Bremond, Valéry, Cassou, Aragon, 
Royére, etc. Et s’il y a encore bien des mots qui sont blab, blab, 
blab comme dirait Stuart Chase,’ l’abondante documentation de 
M. Trahard aura toujours le mérite de dispenser de fastidieuses 
recherches ceux qui ne s’intéressent pas particuliérement au pro- 
bléme, et cependant tiennent a étre au courant du débat. Son atti- 
tude semble étre plutét favorable au mouvement de la poésie pure, 
et d’approuver ceux qui dénonceraient comme “ faux poétes” des 
Musset, Banville, Coppée, Jammes, Rostand, Zamacois, Géraldy. 
On fait valoir comme argument qu’ils sont des poétes “ faciles.” 
Est-ce suffisant et n’entend-on pas par 1a, au fond, qu’ils sont 
réalistes? Mais a ce taux-la que dire de ces vers de Valéry cités 
par auteur lui-méme: 

Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées, 


Les yeux, les dents, les paupiéres mouillées, 
Le sein charmant qui joue avec le feu... (p.29) 


Ou ce mot du champion du “ musicisme intégral,” Jean Royére: 
“la poésie est pour nous, non du nectar, mais du sang” (p. 27). 

Quels sont les causes qui ont amené 4 l’idée de la poésie pure? 
D’une facgon générale on peut dire que c’est la réaction contre le 
réalisme en littérature et en art, et contre l’intellectualisme en 
philosophie. Et ici M. Trahard entend spécialement le bergso- 
nisme, tout mysticisme (“La poésie, mon Dieu, c’est vous,” Mari- 
tain), le symbolisme, la psychanalyse, sans compter cubisme, dada- 
isme, futurisme, surréalisme, voire arts plastiques, la musique et 
la danse,—bref tout ce qui est intellectuellement inarticulé. Toutes 
ces attitudes ou notions prétendent d’ailleurs remplacer le réalisme 
superficiel d’hier par un réalisme plus profond puisque, comme le 
veut Bremond, “la création poétique est le passage du moi de 
surface au moi profond” (p. 62), ou comme l’exprime le “ poéte 
pyrogéne ” P. Albert-Birot: 


Je ne sais ou je finis, ok je commence, 
Et je fais le tour infini 
Du monde infini que je suis (p.81). 


Tels: “la technique de Michel-Ange est celle de Dante, et l’art de Rodin 
celui de Hugo” (p.116). ‘ Une danseuse est non seulement un corps, mais 
une Ame rhythmée” (p. 126). Représenter “le mystére de toute chose par 
le mystére du langage” (p. 128). Opposer 4 la formule de Verlaine: “ De 
la musique avant toute chose,” la formule plus large: “ De l’émotion avant 
toute chose” (p. 133). “ La grande sagesse doit étre mystique, et elle l’est, 
si clairement exprimée et pensée qu’elle puisse étre” (p. 135). Ete. 
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Tout cela pousse 4 l’évaporation, 4 la poésie pure, c.a.d. sans 
contenu substantiel. 

M. Trahard ne parait pas vouloir cacher son inclination per- 
sonnelle au valérisme, lequel combine, avec une poésie qui n’est 
que du son, un intellectualisme aigu (“Tel poéme a commencé en 
moi pas la simple indication d’un rythme, qui s’est peu a peu 
donné un sens,” p. 123). Tout le chapitre X est un exposé admi- 
rable, en quelques pages, de l’essence du valérisme, et ce n’est pas la 
faute de l’auteur si le sentiment de l’incompatibilité demeure dans 
Yesprit du lecteur entre intellectualité et poésie non intellectuelle. 
En somme, d’accord en ceci avec Rodin, Valéry insiste sur art 
conscient: “S’il rejette le réve, V’enthousiasme, la naiveté, le 
hasard, l’intuition, il recommande tout ce qui, dans l’acte créa- 
teur, reléve de l’intelligence, de l’esprit, de la raison. La poésie 
est une ceuvre de peine et l’art, de calcul et de volonté” (p. 147). 
On lit encore, p. 151: “ Pour Valéry, comme pour H. Larson, il 
existe une logique de la poésie, qui est la logique déliée, subtile de 
Vintuition, car Vintuition il ne Vaccepte que domptée.” Faut-il 
étre étonné que R. de Souza “ réfute avec force le faux classicisme 
de Valéry, dur, lourd, rigide, calqué sur la poétique de Boileau, 
d’E. Poe, et ce qui est pire de J.-B. Rousseau et de Delille: 


Pour moi le jeu d’échec ressemble au jeu des vers, 


a déclaré celui-ci (p. 152). 

Un point qui n’est certainement pas sans intérét: Au début de 
son livre, M. Trahard fait une distinction entre des poétes révoltés 
(tels Byron, Rimbaud, Mallarmé) et des poétes révolutionnaires ; 
mais plus loin il constate qu’un groupe important des poétes 
modernistes plus récents—les surréalistes entre autres—ont insisté 
pour rapprocher organiquement leur notion de poésie pure avec 
leurs activités révolutionnaires. Le probléme mériterait d’étre 
approfondi davantage. On voit bien le manque de rapport néces- 
saire entre révolté et révolutionnaire dans des cas comme ceux de 
Byron, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, mais on voit beaucoup moins en quoi 
consiste exactement le rapport affirmé par ces modernistes entre 
pensée pure et révolution. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rees, GARNET: Remy de Gourmont, essai de biographie intel- 
lectuelle. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1940. Pp. x + 278 + 279-312. 


Another proof of the recurrent attraction exerted by Remy de 
Gourmont on the Anglo-Saxon mind (cf. Havelock Ellis, T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound, Richard Aldington, all translators and propa- 
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gandists of G.’s work) is the appearance at this time, when 
interest in G. is at a low ebb, of Prof. Rees’ (Univ. of Wales) 
“intellectual biography ” of the author. Professional critics of G. 
(Coulon, Legrand-Chabrier, Beaunier, et al,) have had nothing to 
say on his account since the discussion by René Taupin of G.’s 
importance to Imagism and American poetry (ca. 1929). Two 
theses (Bencze, Toulouse, 1929 and Jacob, Illinois, 1931) have 
had the defects, according to Rees, of concentrating exclusively on 
G.’s esthetics in the first case and of failing to point out G.’s 
chronological development as a thinker in the second. Chronology 
forms the framework of Rees’ work: G.’s career is divided into 
periods of youth and literary débuts, symbolism (1889-1896), a 
transition period (1896-1898), and maturity (1899-1915). Rees 
finds it possible to reconstruct the steps by which G. passed from 
an initial literary conservatism (Merlette, 1886, with its echoes of 
Romanticism and Flaubert), through a phase dominated by the 
symbolist esthetic of individualism and introversion (Litanies de 
la Rose, 1892; the Livres des Masques, etc.) to a period of intel- 
lectual self-analysis after which G.’s philosophic attitude became 
fixed. The two principles of G.’s mature outlook are, following 
Rees, an ironic skepticism (emotionally reinforced by the symbolist 
faith in relativism and liberty of thought) and a complete accept- 
ance of physiological psychology (buttressed by extensive amateur 
research). Rees stresses what he terms G.’s philosophic “ attitude ” 
rather than any metaphysic implicit in his work. G. emerges from 
Rees’ study as a sort of Diderot of modern times, an enquiring 
spirit in search of originality in art and engrossed by the historic 
and contemporary interplay of ideas. Instinctive opposition to the 
idées recues of his age prompted G. to seek out heterodoxies in all 
fields: Latin poetry of the Middle Ages, Moliére’s immoralisme, 
La Fontaine’s realistic opportunism, the free thought of the 
libertins. G.’s chief characteristics appear as anti-sentimental 
epicurianism (Une Nuit au Luxembourg), skeptical psychological 
materialism (La Physique de Amour), an‘ a talent for the free 
play of thought (Promenades philosophiques). The eclipse of G.’s 
fame in France since the first World War Rees attributes to the 
indifference of the public toward G.’s maniére symboliste and 
toward a work of independent philosophic detachment tainted with 
the same skepticism as that found in the works of G.’s similarly 
discredited contemporary, Anatole France. G., however, remains in 
Rees’ image a lofty peak in the critical sierra of our age, only 
temporarily obscured by clouds which will soon roll back to disclose 
a towering figure. 

Rees has undertaken the difficult problem of reconstructing an 
“intellectual biography ” in a persuasive and on the whole praise- 
worthy fashion. In his extensive culling of citations from G.’s 
texts, the critic has tried to steer a perilous course between textual 
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paraphrase on one hand and formal literary criticism on the other, 
not without running afoul of each in his effort to approach G.’s mind 
through his works. Certain repetitions and insistences slow down 
the progress of the argument. The use passim of the phrase 
“esthétique symboliste” without giving a satisfactory definition 
of it lends an unfortunate vagueness to the reiterated assertion of 
the importance of G.’s symbolist period in his critical development. 
The whole of Chapter II (Autour du Symbolisme) might conve- 
niently have been either omitted, or assimilated into Chapter ITI 
(Gourmont et le Symbolisme), since it retraces already familiar 
material and contains no original contribution to the subject. 
As a recapitulation of G.’s intellectual and literary achievements, 
Rees’ work is, despite excessive detail, excellent. The reader may, 
however, take issue with some of Rees’ value judgments, as well 
as with his interpretation of the causes and significance of G.’s 
dwindling influence. More attention to G.’s reputation in the early 
1900’s among the avant-garde writers would have disclosed a 
growing antagonism to G., not because of his “ Symbolism” but 
because G., despite his stylistic maniére symboliste, actually failed 
to appreciate and to understand what the new literature was to 
discover in symbolism, namely, visionary poetry (cf. G.’s mistaken 
estimates of both Rimbaud and Lautréamont). G. paid lip-service to 
Mallarmé, but shows no evidence of having grasped his real sig- 
nificance. Baudelaire he could encompass; Baudelaire is logical, 
and G. hated the non-logical with Flaubertian bitterness. G.’s “ pre- 
Freudian ” psychology was the product of reason alone, a convenient 
mental frame of reference, a fausse clef to the problems of human 
behavior. Face to face with non-intellectual, oneiric art, G. balked 
and retreated into Homais-like conservatism. Rees’ otherwise 
admirable study might have been enlivened by the presence of 
something without which few critical works seem complete and 
just: a sense of the possible deficiencies of his hero, a touch of 
friendly antagonism. Closer scrutiny might have revealed to 
Rees a G. homo duplex, at once the apostle of modernism and the 
outmoded reactionary. 

Mr. Rees’ bibliography is admirably constructed and seems com- 
plete. Several lettres inédites by G. are quoted in the text, and con- 
sultation of documents preserved at the B. N. and elsewhere has 
permitted the author to make a number of factual additions to G. 
biography. If Rees’ expressed purpose of furnishing to future liter- 
ary historians “la matiére brute de synthéses plus générales sur 
... Remy de Gourmont ” seems both modest and overconfident, the 
explanation lies less in the fact that Rees’ own synthesis is quite 
excellent than in our new impatience with the old .“ building- 
block ” theory of scholarship, according to which each research 
worker contributes his brick to the edifice to be erected by the 
Master Builder who never appears. Chacun sa synthése would 
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appear to be at once a counsel of desperation and the plainest 
common sense. 


Bruce A. MorRIssEeTTE 
Washington University 


Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers. Publié par Bert1L MALMBERG. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1940. Pp. 210. 


This edition of Le conte de Poitiers forms the first volume of 
Alf Lombard’s new series, Etudes romanes de Lund. It is to be 
followed by editions of Beneit’s Vie de Thomas Becket, Wace’s 
Vie de saint Nicolas, Le roman du Mont-Saint-Michel, and Le 
bestiatre d'amour rimé. 

My own text of Le conte de Poitiers, published some four years 
ago, contains a certain number of defects, most of which—along 
with some inexistent ones—have been pointed out by Jeanroy and 
Langfors in their respective reviews.‘ Profiting by these reviews, 
M. has produced a text which is certainly in some respects an 
improvement on mine. Unfortunately, however, it is by no means 
devoid of inaccuracies, and some of M.’s editorial practices are, 
to say the least, questionable. It is indefensible, for instance, to 
retain qui for que (vs. 20 et al.) on the grounds that the copyist 
confused gui and cut and that the latter might be used accusatively. 
The accusative use of cut was not frequent and occurred only under 
special conditions (cf. Foulet, Petite syntare, § 253). On the other 
hand, confusion of qui and que is one of the most common scribal 
errors, arising doubtless from the circumstance that the abbrevi- 
ation mark in que was frequently so written that it resembled a 
superscribed 7. Incidentally M. has gone astray a number of times 
in the resolution of abbreviations: vs. 707, read Par, not Por; 
vs. 1224, read Por, not Par; vs. 192, read graallie, not garallie ; vs. 
657, read puis, not pour; vss. 1386, 1457, read cascune instead of 
cascone, a non-existent form. M. is mistaken in indicating that 
les, written above the line in vs. 640, is in a more recent hand than 
the copyist’s. Despite M.’s assertions to the contrary, the readings 
of vss. 188 and 216 are indubitably jetes and lat c. respectively ; 
the former, of course, must be corrected, and the latter possibly 
also. M.’s corrections in the following verses are not only unneces- 
sary but, for the most part, indefensible despite having in some 
cases been recommended by Jeanroy or Langfors: vss. 172, 246, 
309, 515, 594, 795-6, 1463, 1529. Contrary to M.’s belief, all of 
vs. 1806 must be rejected as not belonging to the text; his expla- 
nation not only lacks transcriptional probability, but is invalidated 
by vs. 1087, which shows that the duke could not have figured 


Jeanroy in Neuphil. Mitt., (1938), 199 and Langfors in Ro., 
LXIv (1938), 409. Mr. M. was unaware of the reviews by Mrs. Frank in 
MLN, tm (1938), 65 and by Desonay in Revue Belge de Philologie et 
@ Histoire, xvi (1937), 965. 
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in the enumeration preceding. As indicated in my edition, there 
is certainly a lacuna after vs. 1203. M.’s doubt of this on the 
ground that two successive couplets having the same rime would be 
“trés anormal” is obviated by the next four verses, 1204-18, 
which present precisely that “abnormality.” In any case, an odd 
verse in a poem which rimes in couplets would certainly be much 
more strange. Vss. 863 and 1237 do not, as M. indicates in his 
notes and on p. 96, contain an invocation to the deity ; he has simply 
mistaken plural vocative forms for the singular ; the poet is address- 
ing himself in both these places to his readers or auditors. The 
punctuation is erratic and often confusing; instances of faulty 
punctuation are too numerous for mention here. 

In his introduction, M. devotes a number of pages to summing 
up what has been written by others on the Wager Cycle and on the 
literary influences which the author of Le conte de Poitiers under- 
went. He has nothing new to add here despite the impression to 
the contrary given in his foreword. He attempts next, not very 
convincingly, to revive a theory, first advanced by Ferd. Wolf, 
holding that the Roman de la Violette does not derive directly 
from Le conte de Poitiers but that the two descend from a common 
source.” Relying upon rather vague historical parallels, he would 
place the date of the Conte de Poitiers in the neighborhood of 
1240; this, I feel, is at least fifteen or twenty years too late. The 
greater part of the hundred-odd page introduction is devoted to a 
linguistic study which treats together—one may imagine the result- 
ing confusion—the language of the poet and that of the copyist. 
Although one may question the need for printing so lengthy a treat- 
ment of the language of a brief, mediocre poem presenting practi- 
cally nothing in the way of linguistic particularity and although 
one may doubt the propriety of including in the introduction of an 
edition much that is dragged in here, the linguistic study is, 
nevertheless, M.’s soundest contribution.® 


FREDERIC KOENIG 
University of Arizona 


?T shall examine this point in detail in a forthcoming study of the 
Wager Cycle. 

* The preceding review was already in type when I received a copy of C. 
Fahlin’s interesting study, “Les sources et la date du Roman du Comte de 
Poitiers” (reprinted from Studia Neophilologica, x11, 181-225). This 
article began as a review of Malmberg’s edition, but grew into a thorough- 
going examination of the interfiliations of the Conte de Poitiers, Macaire, 
Doon de la Roche, Gaydon, Parise la Duchesse, and Florence de Rome with 
the objective of invalidating M.’s contention that the Violette is not directly 
dependent upon the Conte de Poitiers and of establishing more satisfactorily 
the date of the latter. While some reservations must be maintained con- 
cerning the sequence he attempts to establish for the works studied, Fahlin 
has demonstrated beyond any doubt the interdependence of these composi- 
tions and has made thereby an important contribution to the study of the 
Cycle of the Woman Falsely Accused. 
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Richard Crashaw: a Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin 
WarrEN. Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 
260. $3.00. 


This is an admirably informed and discriminating study of a 
poetic achievement which most students even of the period still 
need a good deal of help to appreciate. The author is equipped, as 
are few scholars, with both the knowledge and the critical tact 
essential for the reconstruction of the poet’s context of “time and 
place, associates, instruments of piety and sensibility, and pre- 
decessors in kind.” The opening chapter, “The Laudian Move- 
ment and the Counter-Reformation,” sets the standard of the book. 
It is a compact and scrupulously documented groundplan of a 
highly complicated spiritual and aesthetic scene. The next chap- 
ter, “The Man,” the fruit of much patient and ingenious literary 
detection on the author’s part, affords an indispensable summary 
of all that is known and most of what can safely be conjectured on 
that tempting subject. The third chapter is a thoroughly in- 
structed survey of one important aspect of baroque art, character- 
istically precise in its definitions and stimulating in its implica- 
tions. In like manner in the fourth chapter Mr. Warren’s mastery 
of the rhetoric of the time makes his analysis of the technical prob- 
lems and resources of Crashaw’s verse sure and illuminating. The 
final chapter on the poet’s reputation since his day helps to complete 
the bridge between his world and ours. 

Much of the distinction of this book lies in the fact that a study 
of sensibility which might so easily have been subjective and im- 
pressionistic is, in fact, to so high a degree objective and judicial. 
Yet one may not unreasonably wish that a critic of Mr. Warren’s 
resources had at certain points in the discussion of the poet’s per- 
sonality hazarded a little more of inference and interpretation. So 
too, in the final appraisal of the poetry as poetry, one could wish 
for a little more. The many suggestions of critical standard and 
observation that from time to time glance off these meticulously 
directed pages, reveal the wealth of insight which the author could 
have brought to a warmer, less restrained interpretation of a type 
of poetry to which most of us are in no danger of bringing too much 
enthusiasm. 

As regards the general orientation of the book, two points should 
receive more attention. In some of the most ecstatic of Crashaw’s 
poems, like the hymns to the Nativity and to Saint Teresa, there 
are touches of homely tenderness that should not be forgotten in 
our appraisal of him as a baroque artist. More stress should be 
laid, too, on the fact that while certain aspects of the baroque were 
more accessible at home to Crashaw and his friends than has usually 
been understood, others remained to them ideal and academic pre- 
cisely because they received them in a secondary and more remote 
fashion, more free at once from the attenuation and the vitality of 
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an immediate and continuing tradition. That is to be taken into 
account when one tries to value both the purity and the rarity of 
the poet’s atmosphere. 


HELEN C. WHITE 
The Huntington Library 


Coleridge the Talker, A Series of Contemporary Descriptions and 
Comments. Edited by RicHarp W. ArMouR and Raymonp F. 
Howes. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 
480. $4.00. 


All students of Coleridge will be interested in this collection of 
contemporary descriptions of his conversation. Mr. Armour and 
Mr. Howes have included in one volume materials from over a 
hundred different sources, throwing the light of as many various 
minds upon the legendary glamour of Coleridge as a talker. The 
number of reminiscences is a measure of Coleridge’s central literary 
influence and fame, especially in the Highgate period, during which 
two-thirds of these writers of memoirs made his acquaintance. The 
number of visitors has also the value of giving many different 
points of view, but with an overwhelming unanimity of opinion in 
regard to Coleridge’s genius, which was apparent, it seems, in the 
most casual contacts with strangers and sufficient to make even 
the greatness of his published work appear utterly inadequate to 
represent his powers. Most of these opinions are worth considera- 
tion. Coming as they do from persons of strong literary interests, 
they generally show critical perceptiveness and are expressed fre- 
quently with a vividness which gives immediate life to Coleridge’s 
personality. This is the sort of thing which the scholar needs to 
make literary biography live in his imagination. 

It may be suggested that the scholar already has access to these 
materials. This is not the case, however, if one considers practice 
rather than theory. Some of the items are previously unknown to 
bibliographers of Coleridge, many are accessible only in the very 
largest libraries, and all of them require search if they are to be 
found in their various sources. They are presented here with an 
apparatus of bulky but very readable original research which gives 
them twice their value. There is an excellent introduction of 
nearly a hundred pages which discusses Coleridge’s conversation 
and its relation with his prose works, his poetry, his lectures, his 
personality and influence. This is one of the most valuable and 
readable critical essays on Coleridge in existence. In addition there 
are head-notes to every selection, giving the essential facts which 
the reader requires for an adequate knowledge of the author quoted. 
Finally there are seventy-six pages of notes, which clear up difficul- 
ties, add information too bulky for head-notes, and quote modern 
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critics or scholars and shorter bits of Coleridge reminiscences. In 
other words this is not only a very valuable anthology, but an 
important work of original and thoroughly competent research on a 
significant subject. 


Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


Maske und Gesicht in den Werken Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. Von 
CaroL KLEE Bane. Hesperia Nr. 20. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xii-+ 190. $2.50. 


Der erste Teil dieser sehr eingehenden und sorgfaltig analysie- 
renden Studie gibt eine systematische Zusammenstellung der 
Masken, unter denen die dichterischen Gestalten Meyers einander 
gegentibertreten. Die Reihe beginnt mit der einfachen, melo- 
dramatischen Schurkenmaske, die besonders in den Friihwerken 
erscheint. Uber eine Reihe von Variationen, wie die schalkhafte 
Maske, die Héflingsmaske, wird die Technik verfolgt bis zu ihrer 
raffiniert vollendeten Ausgestaltung in der zweideutigen Riatsel- 
maske des Pescara and der allegorischen Maske der Angela. 
Besonders wertvoll fiir die Interpretation sind auch die Nachweise 
solcher Verhiillungen des unmittelbaren Ausdrucks in den Meyer- 
schen Gedichten. 

Ein zweiter Teil der Studie beschaftigt sich mit der Verhiillungs- 
tendenz des Dichters, wie sie in den Briefen und den wenigen 
Rezensionen erscheint. Der Nachdruck der Untersuchung liegt 
jedoch auf der technischen Seite, d. h. dem Gebrauch der Maske im 
Werke selbst. Ein kurzer Abschnitt wird zwar der verkappten 
Selbstdarstellung gewidmet, aber fast ganz auf die Gedichte und 
Huttens letzte Tage beschrankt, obschon Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
selbst die historische Novelle dem Zeitroman ausdriicklich vorgezogen 
hat, “ parce qu’elle me masque mieux et qu’elle distance davantage le 
lecteur.” Auch wird mehrfach angedeutet, dasz die Verhiillung in 
den friiheren Werken weniger haufig ist, und dasz sie in den 
spiteren zu einer raffinierten und komplizierten Technik wird. 
Man vermiszt darum ein Kapitel, in dem diese Entwicklung in 
groszen Ziigen zusammengefaszt wird. Line nachtragliche Be- 
handlung dieser Frage in einem Artikel ware sehr erwiinscht. Im 
Kapitel iiber “ Gesicht des Menschen und des Dichters in Briefen ” 
wird der allgemein angenommene Dualismus in der Personlichkeit 
Meyers mit dem Problem der Arbeit in Beziehung gesetzt. Doch 
bedarf diese an sich durchaus begriindete Deutung des Charakters 
einer Ausweitung iiber das Persénliche hinaus. Denn bei aller 
Subjektivitit und Abgeschlossenheit Conrad Ferdinand Meyers ist 
auch er historisch gebunden, und seine historische Novelle ist in 
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gewissem Sinne, wenn auch nicht Zeitroman (was Meyer selbst 
ablehnt), so doch Zeitdokument. 

Diese Bemerkungen sind jedoch nicht als Kritik der ausgezeich- 
neten und sorgfaltigen Analyse gemeint, sondern als Andeutungen, 
wie die Resultate der Arbeit weiter ausgebaut werden kénnten. 


F. W. KAvuFMANN 
Oberlin College 


Das Redentiner Osterspiel. Textausgabe von WILLY KrocMANn. 
Leipzig; S. Hirzel Verlag, 1937. Pp. 96 (Altdeutsche Quellen, 
Heft 3). 


The Redentin Easter Play is coming to be more and more widely 
recognized as by far the best work of its genre in German literature. 
In fact, its unity, trenchant style, and character analysis mark it as 
an outstanding drama in the medieval literature of all Europe. 
It is gratifying therefore to find that a new critical edition has been 
issued by a keen scholar already widely experienced in this field. 

This play, the only manuscript of which is in the library at 
Karlsruhe (and this a copy of the lost original), was first edited 
by F. J. Mone (1846). Richard Froning in an improved edition 
presented it in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur (1892) ; 
this is still the most accessible text, since the play was unfortunately 
not included in Reclam’s Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen. 
C. Schréder’s edition (1893) superseded Froning’s work and 
remained standard for decades up to the present, when this term 
must clearly be conceded to Krogmann’s competent volume. 

Practically all of the obscurities hitherto remaining in the text 
are convincingly cleared up in the introduction, footnotes, and 
glossary. In addition to this apparatus Krogmann uses the sensible 
device of indicating on two pages the periodical literature regarding 
each disputed line; the condensation shown here is admirable but 
a listing of the journals for which abbreviations are used would 
probably save time for most readers. To treat of details is beyond 
the scope of this review except to mention Krogmann’s most striking 
correction of the copyist of 1464: internal evidence shows definitely 
that the tabernator was originally a tabernatriz, a female réle in the 
second part balancing that of Eve in the first. 

It is a pleasure to find that Krogmann reveals as such a stupidity 
that has been finding its way into numerous standard works. 
Schréder, having noted in a Wismar document that in 1465 a 
certain Peter Kalff was magister curiae at Redentin, conjectured 
that this man could have been the author; since it is highly im- 
probable that this monk was alone in the monastery, Stammler 
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takes much for granted when he includes in his Verfasserlerikon 
for medieval literature an article “ Peter Kalff”! Krogmann shows 
that it cannot even be established that Kalff made the extant copy, 
while numerous slips prove that this copy was definitely not done 
by the original author. In view of the fact that we know nothing 
whatsoever about the monk Peter Kalff except that he “ flourished ” 
around 1465, it is certainly worse than useless for Arnold’s widely 
used Das Deutsche Drama (1925) to list in the author index this 
bovine name! 


A. E. Zucker 
University of Maryland 


BRIEF MENTION 


Forbidden Fruit & Other Plays. By Dion Bovcicautt. Edited 
by ALLARDYCE and F. THEoporEe Cioak. False Shame and 
Thirty Years, Two Plays. By Dunuap. Edited by 
SuMNER Coap. Glaucus & Other Plays. By Grorcze 
Boxer. Edited, with introduction and notes, by ScuttEy Brap- 
LEY. Davy Crockett & Other Plays. By Lronarp GRovER, FRANK 
Mourpocu, WALLACK, G. H. Jessop, and J. J. McCioskzy. 
Edited by Isaac GoLpBERG and Husert Herrner. Trial without 
Jury & Other Plays. By JouN Howarp Payne. Edited by Cop- 
MAN Histor and W. R. RicuHarpson. The Last Duel in Spain & 
Other Plays. By JoHN Howarp Payne. Edited by CopmMan 
Histor and W. R. Ricuarpson. The Early Plays of James A. 
Herne, with Act IV of Griffith Davenport. Edited by ArTHuR 
Hoxsson QuINN. America’s Lost Plays, edited by Barrett H. Clark, 
vols. I-viI. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. x + 
318, xiv-+ 114, xiv + 230, xxvi + 234, xviii + 270, viii + 268, 
x-+ 164. $5.00 a volume; $85.00 the set of twenty volumes, By 
“lost ” Mr. Clark means unpublished, though we are not to take 
him literally in every case. Five hundred dramas have been col- 
lected, and fhe is bringing out a hundred of them. It is not as- 
serted that they are masterpieces of art; the immediate objects are 
to extend our knowledge of certain well-known writers, to set 
forth a number of plays of great popularity in their time, and to 
exhibit some “ curious and illuminating criteria of public taste... 
from the Revolution down almost to the present day.” The editing 
is slight ; except for Professor Coad’s list of Dunlap’s plays, Profes- 
sor Bradley’s textual notes, and Professor Quinn’s one-page bibli- 
ography, its appearance is confined to brief factual introductions. 
These are interesting, for the most part, and reserved in their 
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claims, save for what seems to this reviewer an excess of generosity 
in the estimate of Boker and overpraise for an adapted farce by 
Payne. It is in the gift of the texts themselves that the value of 
this commendable enterprise mainly resides; it will constitute, 
when completed, a huge essay in Americana. No doubt little thea- 
ters will shortly break out in a rash of revivals. I hope they will 
play them straight. The actor may be unable to make the blood of 
an audience run either cold or hot when one of Herne’s villains 
thus apostrophizes himself: 


The fortune of a monarch would not content you without her. Your 
passionate love for her burns in your veins and swells your heart till you 
pant and thirst like the tracking bloodhound, and, like him, you will not be 
balked of your prey. 


But there is now and again a richly racy line in a character part; 
and there are occasional outpourings of patriotic sentiment which, 
if more than a trifle florid in style, are in matter so soundly Ameri- 
can and either so applicable to our own times or so reminiscent of 
the confident vision of better ones that an amateur entrusted with 
them might find himself recapturing the experience of those palmy 
days when an actor could go home and tell his wife, “ Tonight the 
pit rose at me!” Certainly it is the melodramas that constitute by 
far the most vital pieces in these seven volumes. 
H. 8. 


Tom Taylor and the Victorian Drama. By WinToN TOLLES. 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, no. 148. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 
x-+ 302. $3.50. Examining the plays of Tom Taylor, who in 
“thirty-four years of prolific writing . . . experimented with al- 
most every phase of Victorian drama” and had at least one piece 
produced by every important London management except one, 
this monograph helps explain why the English theater by 1880 was 
ready for a realistic and literary drama, as it was not ready in 
1844 when the future art critic of the Times and editor of Punch 
wrote his first farce. It was a backward theater still, but Henry 
Arthur Jones could say in 1882 that “there was life in it”; and 
Mr. Tolles, who is fully aware of his author’s limitations, points out 
that “the life had been put there by a generation of playwrights 
among whom Tom Taylor was prominent.” His work “ illustrates 
the tendencies, the strength, and the weakness of early Victorian 
drama”; more than that, it reflects some important changes in 
Victorian ideas and tastes outside the theatrical microcosm. Mr. 
Tolles has not chosen an exciting subject, and he rightly sticks 
close to the plays instead of trying to work up a biography; but, 
for all that, he contrives to keep his book interesting, and any stu- 
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dent of English drama will find plenty of things worth knowing in 
it. There is a careful bibliography; owners of Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s Early Nineteenth Century Drama should make a point of 
amending his invaluable handlist in the light of Mr. Tolles’s discus- 
sion (p. 64, n. 1) of the not unnatural confusion between the two 
Taylors, our Tom and one Thomas P. On the other hand, Mr. 
Tolles errs in crediting Phelps with the production of all but four 
of Shakespeare’s plays: the exceptions were seven, an inconsiderable 
number, as Mrs. Herne would say. Occasionally, as here, there 
has been too trustful reliance on a secondary source. Another 
blemish is the irritating practice of giving only an author’s sur- 
name in a reference footnote. A good deal of space is necessarily 
abandoned to the summarizing of plots; but there is ample and 
amusing quotation, and Mr. Tolles’s commentary is acute. The 
index is excellent. 


8. 


Romanticism in America: Papers Contributed to a Symposium 
Held at the Baltimore Museum of Art May 18, 14, 15, 1940. 
Edited by Grorce Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. Pp. xi-+ 202, 15 plates. $2.25. The intent, and in some 
respects the performance, of this little volume are so excellent as to 
outweigh serious defects of execution on the part of the contributors 
and of control on the part of the editor. In brief, the nine papers 
touch upon the “ romantic ” aspects of American politics, painting, 
femininism (in life and in literature), house furnishings, archi- 
tecture, music, and philosophy. In general the “time area” is 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Most of the evidence is 
drawn from the Atlantic seaboard. This is, I think, the first time 
that a specific phase of American cultural development has been 
subjected to simultaneous analysis by experts in the various arts 
and in social history. The great merit of the performance is that 
the essays really do bear upon the central theme. That central 
theme, the nature of the American approach to romanticism, is 
suggestively treated in the little preface by the general editor, 
which is so good as to lead one to wish that it had been made a 
longer and more integral part of the symposium. 

The discussion of Thomas Cole’s landscapes by Walter L. Nathan 
is both refreshing and aesthetically courageous; the essay on “ The 
Romantic Lady ” by Ralph P. Boas is, if on a less difficult subject, 
amusing; and Roger Gilman’s treatise on the “ romantic interior ” 
performs a real service by unearthing forgotten examples of 
aesthetical romanticism. Unfortunately the essay on romantic 
musicians in the United States, rather unhappily entitled “The 
Beethovens of America,” is smothered by its own erudition, and, 
in view of the special place given to music by transcendental 
theory and by Poe, misses the point of the whole symposium. 
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“Early American Gothic” is competently discussed by Agnes 
Addison. The classical revival of the late twenties and the thirties, 
an important part of romantic Hellenism both in this country and 
abroad, is, however, only touched upon. The final essay, “ Romantic 
Philosophy in America,” by George Boas is too slight for the 
importance of the subject. One would gladly sacrifice several pages 
of musical minutiae from the preceding essay for a more extended 
treatment of transcendentalism. 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Harvard University 


The New Oxford Book of English Verse. Chosen and edited by 
Sir ArtHuR QuILLER-CoucH. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1939. 
Pp. xxviii + 1172. $3.00. The revised edition of The Oxford Book 
of English Verse is disappointing. The editor states that he has 
“risked repairing the old structure with a stone here, a tile there, 
and hope[s] to have left it as weather-proof as when it was first 
built.” In general, his metaphor is just. There has been no drastic 
change in the architecture; it is unmistakably Victorian. This is 
not to attempt to damn the book with a glib epithet. To be more 
explicit: since the Oxford Book first appeared, some forty years 
ago, there have occurred a profound change in our conception of 
poetry and a profound change in taste. The editor has been con- 
scious of this critical shift, as his preface indicates; and his addi- 
tions to the seventeenth-century section show that he has tried to 
respond to it. But the shift has been noticed rather than assimi- 
lated. As a consequence, the new edition is left stranded, a period 
piece rather than a contemporary document. 

The difficulty is not that the book is insufficiently “ topical ” 
and “ up-to-date.” The defect goes deeper. The whole last third 
of the book is filled with poems which one might expect a Vic- 
torian to have admired, but on which our second thoughts ought 
to count for something. How can one justify, in a treasury of 
English poetry, the inclusion of such poems as those chosen from 
poetasters like May Probyn, Sir Gilbert Parker, Henry Cust, 
Eden Phillpotts, Norman Gale, and many another? Time has surely 
given us some perspective here. After all, is that high-school 
favorite, “ Thanatopsis,” a gem of English literature? Is not “ The 
Bells of Shandon ” positively bad—by any possible standard? How 
can one justify giving Emily Dickinson only eight lines and seven 
pages to Christina Rossetti? Such inclusions and omissions drasti- 
cally limit the volume’s value as a collection of “ the best ” English 
verse. 


CLEANTH BROOKS 
Louisiana State University 
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Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends. By Donatp Cross 
Bryant. St. Louis, Missouri: 1939. Pp. xii+ 323. $2.75. 
(Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Liter- 
ature, No. 9.) “ Without any considerable pretensions to literature 
myself, I have aspired to the love of letters.” Thus wrote Burke in 
1796; Professor Bryant’s monograph gives to this remark elaborate 
and systematic support. Biographies of Burke have naturally con- 
centrated on his political career, giving only incidental notice to 
his literary interests. In the present study we have separate chap- 
ters devoted to Burke’s relations with Johnson, Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Boswell, Garrick, the Burneys, Crabbe, and numerous other 
less important figures. Some of Burke’s literary opinions are 
thus seen in clearer setting, and the better side of his rich person- 
ality is attractively displayed. For in spite of his haranguing and 
his punning and his occasional bad taste—and sometimes in spite 
of his politics—Burke’s many literary friends liked as well as 
respected him. Many of the materials employed in this study have 
long been familiar, in widely scattered sources; but the facts are 
now made more useful by convenient arrangement. In addition, 
full advantage has been taken of the recently published Boswell 
Papers, Professor Wecter’s studies of Burke’s personal affairs, and 
Dr. Copeland’s investigation of the Annual Register. The organi- 
zation of the monograph, though serviceable, has perhaps minimized 
the analysis of Burke’s opinions and tastes. His relation to the 
various strains of romanticism, for instance, remains ill-defined, 
and little light is thrown upon the development of his aesthetic 
theories after the ay of the Essay on the Sublime. 


B. R. MCELDERRY, Jr. 
The State College of Washington 


Ten Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xx -+ 199. $2.50. The first edition of this work 
appeared as Hight Victorian Poets in 1930. There are now added 
essays on William Morris and Christina Rossetti. This reviewer, 
familiar with the first edition, believes the new form well deserved. 
Originally delivered for the British Broadcasting Corporation the 
sketches are pleasantly informal but not lacking in discrimination 
and penetration. At times the judgment appears somewhat arbi- 
trarily eclectic. Browning is “extremely vital,” yet “also a 
little vulgar—with the assertiveness of the self-made man, who 
thinks to brazen out lack of breeding by lack of manners.” Tenny- 
son’s appraisal is higher. Arnold though “a typical Victorian, a 
poet struggling with a preacher,” is “less tiresome in his pulpit” 
than either. Yet “what a Philistine this scourge of the Philistines 
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himself always remained.” Patmore, “combination of Catholic 
mystic and Colonel Blimp,” provides some amusing entertainment. 
Adverse criticism is, however, more than balanced by praise. Par- 
ticularly good is the estimate of Swinburne, with emphasis on his 
merits and defects as those of youth, while the other Pre-Raphael- 
ites, as well as Clough and Hardy, receive acute yet sympathetic 
attention. 

This little volume is important testimony to the fact that the 
Victorians are now regarded as “neither children nor gods, but 
men in a world of men.”—-And sometimes very great men. 


L. WARDLAW MILES 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Die Syntax des Komparativs im Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, 
und Altsichsischen. Von EpmuNp Batpaur. Dachau, 1938. 
S. 53, M. 3. All but nine of these pages are given over to a chres- 
tomathy of cases, with only such interspersed reading matter, 
infestive at that, as seems necessary to explain the citations. Bal- 
dauf refutes Behaghel, J. Grimm, Hench, Blatz, Wilmanns, Del- 
briick, and Brugmann—as a hopeful candidate can always do 


when he makes a detailed study of a point that was minor in 
works of general scope. He explains the non-existence of certain 
adjectives in the positive by contending that primitive man could 
not grasp such an absolute concept as “gut” until culture had 
touched him. Did the Latin shun “bonior” and “ bonissimus ” 
for aesthetic reasons? Grammarians preserve but they do not 
create. Is it true that the absolute comparative was introduced 
into New High German by Klopstock? Under comparative dative, 
Baldauf lists a small catalogue of cases from Gothic alone. One of 
these is accredited to Skeireins 3, 24 (Streitberg ed.): Ip sa 
afar mis gagganda swinpfoza mis ist. Correct; but this occurs in 
Mark I, 7 and Luke III, 16, and is only a quotation in the Skeir- 
eins. 

There are evidences of excessive enthusiasm: Frumei for fru- 
mists is explained. “ Es gibt nur zwei Briefe in Tim... .” The 
discussion of Gothic alja, as either conjunction or preposition, also 
of “ehe” (cf. ehedem) and “seit” (cf. seitdem) is rewarding. 
Some of the translations are misleading: “ Als dass ich nicht gehe ” 
for Unte jabai ik ni galeipa. Nor is this passage in John vt. 17. 


A. W. PORTERFIELD 
New York City 
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Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and Music. By WILLIAM 
A. Nitze. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. The 
natural magic of the Celt, to borrow Matthew Arnold’s phrase, is 
in this book. The author enthralls the reader’s attention although 
not by extravagant hypotheses, for the main course of his thought 
keeps to the pretty safe theme that the natural magic of the Arthur- 
ian romances came to them through Welsh and Breton bards from 
Irish originals. The book supplies a background for Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King, and Wagner’s operas, Tristan and Parstfal. 
For an ancient Irishman, a fairy or a giant lurked behind every 
bush, and the world of spirit was as real as the world of matter; 
natural magic was at home in Ireland. The high spots of the book 
are two places, where the author quotes from ancient Irish stories 
which are old favorites of mine. The first is the story of how the 
wounded Prince Fraech was carried by gayly dressed Irish fairies 
into their fairy mound to be healed, almost as King Arthur was 
borne to Avalon. The second is the story of three horsemen with 
red faces, red hair, and red everything, who rode before the wonder- 
ing King Conaire, and revealed to him that they were demons of 
the dead. The author is a learned man to whom all the literatures 
of Europe are an open book, and he has here set down some pages 
that are of extraordinary interest to anybody who cares for poetry. 


ARTHUR C. L. BROWN 
Northwestern University 


Louisiana French Folk Songs. By InENE TH&RESE WHITFIELD. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939. $3.00. The author has 
grouped the results of her researches according to the language of 
the various songs: Louisiana French, which approximates standard 
French, Acadian French, and Negro French. The Louisiana French 
songs are well-known favorites from France plus French versions 
of Billy Boy and The Butcher Boy. The Acadian dialect folk 
songs are more native to the region. English creeps in in the word 
blues in titles of songs, Yido (English pronunciation), bozo, hobo, 
byebye. They include several adaptations of American songs. 
Even more colorful are the negro French songs with their quaint 
words and phraseology. Here also, there are passing English influ- 
ences—the mention of soy beans, Grecian band (which should be 
Grecian bend), etc. In Cribisse! Cribisse!, a negro version of an 
English song, we find show, gone, hole, six mule team. In Une 
“ game” chaoui, negro version of I got mine, popular about 1900, 
the use of chaowi, dialect form for raccoon to translate coon 
meaning negro is amusing. The author has included the music for 
these songs and translations of the negro ones. In this connection, 
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Juste garder li means seulement la regarder, not garder. In Prétez- 
mon to cab, quand ma tchué mo boeuf, ma donne toi la peau, cab’ 
is cable, but the word is used to mean any kind of a rope. It may 
mean lasso as western Louisiana shades into Texas and forms part 
of the fringe of the great cattle raising west. “ If you lend me your 
lasso, I’ll give you the hide when I kill my steer!” She has also 
included a list of Louisiana French songs available on phonograph 
records. The book is a work of great merit, showing much patient 
research. It preserves for posterity an interesting manifestation of 
French influence in the United States. 


JAY K. DITCHY 
Tulane University 


French Chivalry: Chivalric Ideas and Practices in Medieval 
France. By Stpney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. $2.00. Studies twice the length of Professor Paint- 
er’s French Chivalry are frequently half as good. The author 
devotes 179 pages to this comprehensive subject and succeeds in 
producing a highly readable, stimulating, and informative volume. 
The book is divided into five chapters as follows: 1, The Nobles of 
France; 11, Feudal Chivalry; 111, Religious Chivalry; rv, Courtly 
Love; v, Criticisms and Compromises. Though the author mod- 
estly makes no great claim to originality, the mere fact that he 
succeeds admirably in making a clear synthesis of a subject whose 
ramifications are vast is perhaps the best indication of the impor- 
tance of his achievement. Students of medieval literature could 
profit considerably by a perusal of this volume, the fourth chapter 
in particular being a helpful discussion of a topic of considerable 
interest. The volume is well indexed; a selective bibliography 
would have greatly enhanced its value. 


THOMAS A. KIRBY 
Louisiana State University 


Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of John Ford. By S. BLAINE 
Ewinea. Princeton Studies in English, no. 19. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. x-+126. $1.50. Professor 
Ewing begins this welcome study with a twenty-one page summary 
of the Anatomy, followed by eight pages on the chronology of the 
ten dramas directly concerned with the theme. The body of his 
monograph deals, play by play, with Ford’s use of Burtonian ma- 
terials. Finally, twenty-four pages are devoted to an analysis of 
the significance, particularly for the dramatist’s thought and tech- 
nique, of his preoccupation with melancholy. This is not a bio- 
graphical essay; but Mr. Ewing, accepting Mr. L. C. Knights’s 
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explanation that Ford, like many of his contemporaries, was trou- 
bled by an increasing interest in psychology, an intensification of 
consciousness of Death’s imminence, and a sense of frustration 
inspired by social and economic changes, plausibly suggests that 
he was very likely a melancholiac himself. A number of his char- 
acters are placed in a stronger light than the dramatist’s own 
methods leave them in for the reader unacquainted with Burton. 
Bassanes, in The Broken Heart, is the jealous melancholiac, and his 
eventual adoption of the right remedy, patience, is not an incon- 
sistent piece of characterization but in line with the best authority. 
Giovanni, in ’7'1s Pity, exemplifies the religious melancholiac: “ the 
triumph of atheism is the seal of his melancholy.” A bibliography 
is included, but an index is wanting. 
H. Ss, 


Letters of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay to A. Joseph Armstrong. 
Edited by A. Jos—EpH ArMstTrRoNG. Baylor Bulletin, vol. x111, no. 
3. Baylor University: Waco, 1940. Pp. xiv-+ 122. A careful 
selection of Lindsay letters, enlisting the codperation of numerous 
correspondents, might provide, according to the compiler’s choice, 
a sketchbook of American oddities, a record of the growth of a poet’s 
mind, or the plot of an American tragedy. As host and friend, for 
several years Professor Armstrong booked the lecture tours. The 
three subjects are by no means remote from Lindsay’s anguished 
and reluctant search for a livelihood to be directly derived from 
understanding audiences; but this particular sheaf is pretty slender 
to stand alone. There are, however, some very characteristic things 
in it. 

H. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Urraust Line 308. In the February number of MLN. (tv, 90-94) 
Professor Walz has discussed the meaning of the verse “Wer erst von 
Geists Erweitrung sprach” and in the writer’s opinion made pussible the 
correct interpretation. The detailed discussion of the words Wer and 
sprach was necessary in view of the statement made by Stuart Atkins in 
MLN., tv that all difficulties ate removed if we read ‘Wir’ erst von 
Geistserweitrung Sprach.’ Walz has shown that the form Wer for War 
does not occur in Goethe and the obvious conclusion is that Wer must be 
construed as a pronoun. Likewise he has proved that sprach must be 
taken as a verb because there is no clear case of a noun written with a 
small letter in Goethe’s works apart from several instances in his Leipzig 
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letters. What Walz says, however, about the idiom ‘von etwas ist die 
Sprache’ and the more common synonymous idiom ‘ von etwas ist die Rede’ 
is not so convincing. Both Goethe and Schiller use the second expression 
without the definite article. The former writes in a letter: “dass in solchen 
Fallen eigentlich von Anerkennung eines Rechtes, nicht von dem Aquivalent 
einer Arbeit Rede sei” (Fischer, Goethe-Wortschatz, p. 495). In Fiesco 
2, 5 Schiller has: “ Vielleicht weil sie saure Gesichter schneiden, die 
Achsel zucken, wenn von Staatssachen Rede wird” (DWb vitt, 456). There 
is no reason why the synonym Sprache could not have been similarly used 
for the nonce to rime with nach. 

Open to objection is also the interpretation of Wer as a mere indefinite 
relative pronoun introducing a conditional clause. Wer in Modern German 
is a compound relative even though it may have hypothetical meaning. 
This is clearly brought out in the examples quoted by Walz, as for example: 
“Rein und erquickend strémt Wahrheit, wer sie vom Quell schipft,” i.e. 
Wer die Wahrheit vom Quell schépft, fiir den strémt sie rein und er- 
quickend. “ Freiheit! ein schénes Wort, wer’s recht verstiinde,” i. e. Wer 
die Freiheit recht verstiinde, fiir den ist(wire) sie ein schines Wort. 
When we apply this interpretation to verses 307-08 of the Urfaust: 


Mich dinkt das giib sich alle nach, 
Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach! 


we get: “Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach (i.e. gesprochen hat), 
fiir den, diinkt mich, giib sich das alle nach,” i.e. Who (If a person) has 
first discussed (and settled) the question of spiritual expansion (i.e. has 
decided the matter of academic pursuits), for him, I think, all this (matter 
of physical needs) would afterwards easily take care of itself; a respectful 
and withal, as Walz rightly says, slightly critical reply. Wer must neces- 
sarily refer to the student and not the professor. The above explanation 
does not require the assumption that sprach stands for spréche. 


Epwarp H. SEHRT 


George Washington University 


SomMe UNPUBLISHED VERSES BY THOMAS RANDOLPH. My attention has 
been called to a previous publication of these verses by Professor Cyrus L. 
Day in RES, vir (1932), 29-36. I regret having unwittingly ignored Pro- 
fessor Day’s priority, and am glad to acknowledge it here. 


Ruopes DUNLAP 


State University of Iowa 
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Paul Blatter. 1940, H. 2]. Bayreuth: Ell- 
wanger, 1940. 35 pp. 

\ Zschiesche, Manfred. — Hermann Lingg. 
Eine Erscheinung des deutschen Spitklas- 
sizismus. Mit bes. Beriicksichtigung seiner 
Dramen. Diss. Breslau: Korn, 1940. 195 pp. 


FRENCH AND PROVENCAL 


Allison, J, M. S—Concerning the Educa- 
tion of a Prince [Introd. essay and transla- 
tions of a letter by Diderot and four by the 
Princess of Nassau-Saarbruck]. New Haven: 
Yale U. Press, 1941. 48 pp. $2.50. 

Canfield, A. G., and Patterson, W. F.— 
French Poems. New York: Holt, 1941. xxxix 
+ 660 pp. $2.00. 

Cornwell, Irene-—Contemporary Fr. Fic- 
tion. New York: Holt, 1940. xi+ 415+ 
civ pp. $1.80. 

Dumas.—Les Trois Mousquetaires, adapted 
and ed. H. R. Kollewijn and A. Coleman. 
Boston: Heath, 1941. viii + 273 pp. $1.20. 

Du Mont, F. M.—Introductory French. 
New York: Am. Bk. Co., 1941. xiv + 471 pp. 
$1.80. 

Eddy, H. M. and Struble, M. — Ecrivons. 
Boston: Heath, 1941. xii + 256 pp. $1.28. 
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Feuillerat, A—Baudelaire et la belle aux 
cheveux d’or. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1941. 99 pp. $2.00. 

Hill, R. T., and Bergin, T. G—Anthology 
of the Provencal Troubadours. New Haven: 
Yale U. Press, 1941. xvi + 365 pp. $5.00. 

Kany, C. E. and Dondo, M.—Intermediate 
Fr. Conversation. Boston: Heath, 1941. iv 
+ 60 pp. $0.32. 

Spitzer, Leo.—Die Branche VIII des Roman 
de Renart. Florence: “ Bibliopolis,” 1940. 
22 pp. 

Valéry, Paul.— La Politique de lesprit, 
notre souverain bien, éd. Lucy Leveaux. 
Manchester, Eng.: Eds. de VPuniv. de Man- 
chester, 1941. 47 pp. 

Whitmarsh and Jukes. — Advanced Fr. 
Course. New York: Longmans, 1940. xii + 
381 pp. $2.00. 


ITALIAN 
Bertoni, G—L. Ariosto. Milano: Bietti, 
1939. 76 pp. 
Bonomo, D.— Studi sul Rinascimento. 


Bologna: Cappelli, 1940. 113 pp. 

Capasso, A.—Ricerche, distinzioni, dis- 
cussioni. Saggi critici, Tomo I. Genova: 
E. Degli Orfini, 1940. 545 pp. 

Cioffari, V., Van Horne, J. (eds.).—Giulietta 
e Romeo e altre novelle. (Graded Italian 
Readers, Book Three). Heath, 1914. 49 pp. 


Conti, G. (ed.).—-Novelle inedite intorno a 
Bernabd Visconti. Firenze: Fondazione 
Ginori Conti, 1940. 111 pp. 

Del Vita, A—L’Aretino. Le cause della 
sua potenza e della sua fortuna. Arezzo: 
Ediz. della Casa Vasari, 1939. 161 pp. 

Dulles, Avery.—Princeps Concordiae. Pico 
della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition. 
(The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay 
for 1940). Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1941. 182 pp. 

Eggenschwyler, R.—Saggio sullo stile di 
B. Cellini. Vercelli: tip. Gallardi, 1940. 
106 pp. 

Fatini, G.—I Fioretti di San Francesco e 
le lettere di Santa Caterina. Torino: Paravia, 
1939. 142 pp. 

Goldoni, C.—II campiello. Con un saggio 
sull’arte del Goldoni e il commento di M. 
Dazzi. Milano: Mondadori, 1940. xlvi+ 
110 pp. 

Palgen, R.—Dantes Sternglaube. Beitraige 
zur Erklarung des Paradiso. Mit 3 Tafelabb. 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1940. 80 pp. 

Preve, M.—Manzoni penalista. Torino: 
Soc. ed. Internazionale, 1940. xii + 205 pp. 

Ricolfi, A.— Studi sui “fedeli d’amore.” 
Vol. II: Dal problema del gergo al crollo 


d’un regno. Roma: Albrighi, Segati, e ¢, 
1940. xlvii + 187 pp. 
Salinari, G.— Studio sulla poesia di F, 
Gaeta. Todi: tip. Tuderte, 1939. 211 pp. 
Schneider, Fr.—Dante. Eine Einf 
in sein Leben u. sein Werk. 2., wesentlich 
vermehrte Auflage. Weimar: Béhlau, 1949, 
xi + 230 pp. 


SPANISH 


Arjona, Doris K., Friedman, Rose L., and 
Carvahal, Esther P.—Spain and America, 
New York: Scott Foresman, 1940. 4764 
xxxiv pp. $1.41. 

Boggs, R. S.—Bibliography of Latin Amer, 
Folklore. New York: Wilson, 1940. x+4 
109 pp. 

Cuatro Comedias [Lope, Alarcén, Tirso, 
Calderén], ed. J. M. Hill and M. M. Harlan, 
New York: Norton, 1941. viii + 699 pp. 
$4.25. 

Gil Vicente.—Poesias, ed. Dimaso Alonso, 
Mexico; Ed, Séneca, 1940. 85 pp. 

Iglesia, Ramén. — Baraja de crénicas 
eastellanas del siglo XIV. Mewico: Kd. 
Séneca, 1940. 109 pp. 

El victorial, crénica de D. Pedro 
Nifio. Ibid.: 1940. 212 pp. 

Keniston, H. — Reading Spanish. New 
York: Holt, 1940. x + 193 + xliv pp. $1.26. 

Levy, Bernard.—Quince cuentos populares, 
New York: Cordon, 1939. xi +- 178 pp. $1.26, 

Moore, J. A. — The Romancero in the 
Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope de Vega. 
U. of Pa. diss., 1940. 162 pp. (Series in 
Romance, no. 30.) 

Ortega, Joaquin.—The Compulsory Teach- 
ing of Spanish in the Grade Schools of New 
Mexico. Albuquerque: U. of N. Mex. Press, 
1941. 15 pp. 

Read, J. L—The Mexican Historical Novel, 
1826-1910. New York: Inst. de las Espafias, 
1939. xiv + 337 pp. 

Samuels, D. G.—Enrique Gil y Carrasco. 
New York; Inst. de las Espafias, 1939. 249 
Ppp. 

Torre Revello, J.—El libro, la imprenta y 
el periodismo en América durante la domi 
nacién espafiola. Buenos Aires: Fac, de 
Filosofia y Letras, 1940. 269 + ccxxxviii + 
19 pp. 

Tuchock, E. H.—Trocitos cémicos. Boston: 
Heath, 1941. xii+ 211 pp. $1.20. 

Turk, L. H.—Introduction to Spanish. 
Boston; Heath, 1941. xvi + 331 pp. $1.72. 

Wilkins, L. A.— Quinito en Espafia, @ 
beginners’ book. New York: Holt, 1940. xxvi 
+ 472 + xxxi pp. $1.56. 

—Quinito en América, a second book, 
Ibid., 1940. vii + 591 + xlvii pp. $1.72. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS STUDIES IN ROMANCE 
LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 


Recent Issues 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 1680-1701. Plays, Actors, Spectators, 
Finances. By H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER. Extra Volume XVII. 210 
pages, $3.00. 


‘ The business records of the Comédie Francaise have never been published and are 

_ now in danger of being destroyed, Fortunately, microfilms that reproduce the accounts 
of the first twenty years of its history are now at the Library of Congress, These have, 
served as a basis for this book, which lists all performances at the Comédie Francaise 
between August, 1680, and Easter, 1701, with their dates, the titles of the plays, the 
number of spectators who paid admission, the amount of money received, the amount 
awarded to each actor, and, in the case of new plays, the amount received by the 
author, The preface gives the names of the actors, their standing in the troupe at 
various dates, and the general nature of their business operations. The work will be 
continued if and when other microfilms can be obtained from Paris. 


BENSERADE AND HIS BALLETS DE COUR. By I. 
Extra Volume XV. 435 pages, $4.00; cloth $4.50. 


This work is devoted to an important figure at the court of Louis XIV, celebrated as 
the author of witty occasional verse, plays, and especially ballets, of which he was the 
acknowledged master. The detailed study of his life forms the first part of the book 
and tells much, not only about Benserade, but about the society in which he lived. 
The second part, in which the ballets are discussed, gives a great deal of information 
hard to find elsewhere about this form of entertainment, which was both popular and 
aristocratic. 


RACINE DEPUIS 1885. Bibliographie raisonnée des livres, articles, comptes- * 
rendus critiques relatifs a la vie et l’ceuvre de Jean Racine, 1885-1939. 
By Epwin E. Wituiams, Extra Volume XVI. 279) pages, $2.75. 


This book consists of some 3,000 titles of works devoted to Racine that have appeared 
since the second edition of Mesnatd’s CEuvres de J. Racine and before 1940. It should 
be in the hands of all students of French drama. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRIEST ON THE PARISIAN STAGE DURING 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By KENNETH N. McKeEz. Volum 
XXXVI. 126 pages, $1.25. 


By examining the plays and newspapers of the period, the author has discovered what 
was the attitude of French dramatists and their public towards the stage priest. He 
finds that in 1789-91 few priests were dramatized and those that appeared were pre- 
sented favorably. The corrupt priest first appeared in convent plays, most of which 
were unsuccessful. Distinctly anti-clerical plays flourished chiefly at the end of 1792 
and in.1793 when they were mainly vehicles for Jacobin propaganda and failed to 
appeal to the public at large. 


CHARLES-GUILLAUME ETIENNE, DRAMATIST AND PUBLICIST 
(1777-1845). By CuHarLtes BEAUMONT Wicks. Volume XXXVII. 


130 pages, $1.25. 


Sainte-Beuve considered Etienne the most representative dramatist of the Napoleonic 
period. Head of a board of censors under the Emperor, a liberal deputy after the 
Restoration, he did a good deal of political and critical writing, but he is chiefly known 
for his plays, distinguished for their lively dialogue and their representation of con- 
temporary manners. His main work, Les Deux Gendres, and the literary quarrel that 
followed its appearance attracted much attention. An account of this and of other 
plays, as well as of the dramatist’s life, is to be found in this work. 
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Now Complete + + + BOND'S 
GRADED FRENCH READERS 


La Ronde de la Vie 


The final step towards establishment of a minimum vocabulaty 
fundamental to all general reading in French. La Ronde de la Vie— 
Book Ter—is an anthology of selections from the best literature of 
three centuries, arranged to develop the theme of the seasonal rhythm 
of life in France. It is a fitting climax to the series of Graded French 
Readers in its objective of building reading power. In the Heath- 
Chicago French Series. In press. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 


A distinguished anthology 


FRENCH 


A. G. CANFIELD & W. F. PATTERSON + UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


“Tam enthusiastic about the new Canfield. I like particularly the wealth 
of selections from the Renaissance and the pre-Renaissance periods and the 
inclusion of a number of deserving poets whom tradition has heretofore 
kept from the average student. The excellent notes and bibliographical 
indications together with the unusually complete indices enhance the book's 
usefulness as a text in itself and is a point of departure for further explora- 
tion on the part of the individual student.” 

—A. T. MACALLISTER, Princeton University 


660 pp. $2.00 


HOLT 257 Fourth Avenue New York 
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